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I Accept the 


Nomination 


THE NEW DEAL LEADS TO DISASTER 


By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Republican Presidential Nominee 
Delivered at Callaway Park, Elwood, Indiana, August 17, 1940 


HE ceremony of an acceptance speech is a tradition of 

our pioneer past—before the days of rapid communica- 

tion. You all know that I accepted at Philadelphia 
the nomination of the Republican party for President of the 
United States. But I take pride in the traditions and not in 
change for the mere sake of overthrowing precedents. 

An acceptance speech is a candidate’s keynote, a declara- 
tion of his broad principles. It cannot possibly review the 
issues in detail. I shall, however, cover each of them frankly 
during this campaign. Here I give you an outline of the 
political philosophy that is in my heart. We are here today 
to represent a sacred cause—the preservation of American 
democracy. 

Obviously, I cannot lead this cause alone. I need the help 
of every American—Republican, Democrat or Independent— 
Jew, Catholic or Protestant—people of every color, creed 
and race. Party lines are down. Nothing could make that 
clearer than the nomination by the Republicans of a liberal 
Democrat who changed his party affiliation because he found 
democracy in the Republican party and not in the New Deal 
party. 

And as the leader of the Republican party let me say this. 
We go into our campaign as into a crusade. Revitalized and 
re-united, and joined by millions who share in our cause, we 
dedicate ourselves to the principles of American liberty, and 
we shall fight this campaign on the basis of those principles, 
not on the basis of hate, jealousy or personalities. The leaders 
of the Republican party, in Congress and in the party or- 
ganization, have made me that pledge. I have given that 
pledge to them. And I extend it to all who will join in this 
cause. What we need in this country is a new leadership that 
believes in the destiny of America. I represent here today the 
forces that will bring that leadership to you. 

There is a special reason why I have come back to Elwood, 
Ind., to make this acceptance speech. I have an engagement 
to keep in this town. It was made a long time ago with a 
young man I knew well. 

This young man was born and raised in Elwood. He 
attended the Elwood public schools. He worked in your 


factories and stores. He started the practice of law in your 
courts. As I look back upon him, I realize that he had plenty 
of faults. But he had also three steadfast convictions. He 
was devoted to the ideal of individual liberty. He hated all 
special privileges and forms of oppression. And he knew 
without any doubt that the greatest country on earth was 
the United States of America. 

That boy was myself thirty or thirty-five years ago. I still 
adhere to those convictions. To him, to his generation, to his 
elders, and to the youth of today I pledge my word that I 
shall never let them down. 

In former days America was described as a country in 
which any young man might become President. It is still 
that kind of country. The thousands of my fellow townsmen 
standu.g hereabout know how distant seemed that oppor- 
tunity to me thirty years ago. We must fight to preserve 
America as a country in which every girl and boy has every 
opportunity for any achievement. 

To the millions of our young men and women who have 
been deliberately disillusioned by the political influences I 
now oppose; to the millions who no longer believe in the 
future of their land—to them I want to say in all humility— 
this boy I knew started like you, without money or position: 
but America gave him the opportunity for a career. I want 
to assure a similar opportunity to every boy and girl of today 
who is willing to stand on his own feet, and work, and fight. 


HuMBLE ANCESTORS 


I have more reason than most of you to feel strongly about 
this because the United States gave to my family their first 
chance for a free life. The ancestors of both my father and 
my mother, like the ancestors of millions of Americans, lived 
in central Europe. They were humble people—not members 
of the ruling or wealthy classes. Their opportunities were 
restricted by discriminatory laws and class distinctions. One 
was exiled because of his religion; another was persecuted 
because he believed in the principles of the French revolu- 
tion; and still another was jailed for insisting on the right 
of free speech. 
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As their descendent, I have fought from boyhood against 
all those restrictions, discriminations and tyrannies. And | 
am still fighting. 

My grandparents lived in Germany. They were sup- 
porters of the democratic revolutions in that country, and 
when the revolutions failed they fled to the United States. 
How familiar that sounds! ‘Today, also, people are being 
oppressed in Europe. The story of the barbarous and worse 
than medieval persecution of the Jews—a race that has done 
so much to improve the culture of these countries and our 
own—is the most tragic in human history. Today there are 
millions of refugees who desire sanctuary and opportunity in 
America, just as in my grandparents’ time. The protection 
of our own labor and agriculture prevents us from admitting 
more than a few of them. But their misery and suffering 
make us resolve to preserve our country as a land free of 
hate and bitterness, of racial and class distinction. I pledge 
you that kind of America. 

My mother was born in this country. My father was 
three or four years old when his parents settled in northern 
Indiana. It was then a trackless forest. As a young man he 
helped to clear that forest. He worked his way through the 
Fort Wayne Methodist College, taught school, and became 
superintendent of schools here in Elwood. My mother was 
also a school, teacher. Whenever they had time, they both 
studied law and eventually both took up the practice of law. 
| doubt if any two people ever appreciated or loved this 
country more than they. 


Hatep AUTOCRACY 

As you who lived here with them well know, they were 
fiercely democratic. They hated oppression, autocracy, or 
arbitrary control of any kind. They believed in the qualities 
that have made America great—an independent spirit, an 
inquiring mind, a courageous heart. At school they taught 
those virtues to many of you who are here today. At home 
they taught them to their children. It is a tribute to their 
teaching that when the United States entered the World War 
in 1917, three of their four boys were volunteers, in the 
uniform of the American forces, within one month after 
war was declared. They withheld no sacrifice for the preser- 
vation of the America of 1917. In an even more dangerous 
world, we must not withhold any sacrifice necessary for the 
preservation of the America of 1940. 

‘Today we meet in a typical American town. The quiet 
streets, the pleasant fields that lie outside, the people going 
casually about their business, seem far removed from the 
shattered cities, the gutted buildings, and the stricken people 
of Europe. It is hard for us to realize that the war in Europe 
can affect our daily lives. Instinctively we turn aside from 
the recurring conflicts over there, the diplomatic intrigue, 
the shifts of power that the last war failed to end. 

Yet— instinctively also—we know that we are not isolated 
from those suffering people. We live in the same world as 
they, and we are created in the same Image. In all the 
democracies that have recently fallen, the people were living 
the same peaceful life that we live. They had similar ideals 
of human freedom. Their methods of trade and exchange 
were similar to ours. Try as we will, we cannot brush the 
pitiless picture of their destruction from our vision, or escape 
the profound effects of it upon the world in which we live. 

No man is so wise as to foresee what the future holds or 
to lay out a plan for it. No man can guarantee to maintain 
peace. Peace is not something that a nation can achieve by 
itself. It also depends on what some other country does. 
It is neither practical, nor desirable, to adopt a foreign pro- 
gram committing the United States to future action under 
unknown circumstances. 





ForeIGN Poricy GUIDE 

The best that we can do is to decide what principle shall 
guide us. 

For me, that principle can be simply defined: 

In the foreign policy of the United States, as in its domes- 
tic policy, 1 would do everything to defend American democ- 
racy and I would refrain from doing anything that would 
injure it. 

We must not permit our emotions—our sympathies or 
hatreds—to move us from that fixed principle. 

For instance, we must not shirk the necessity of preparing 
our sons to take care of themselves in case the defense of 
America leads to war. I shall not undertake to analyze the 
legislation on this subject that is now before Congress, or to 
examine the intentions of the administration with regard to 
it. I concur with many members of my party, that these 
intentions must be closely watched. Nevertheless, in spite of 
these considerations, I cannot ask the American people to 
put their faith in me, without recording my conviction that 
some form of selective service is the only democratic way in 
which to secure the trained and competent manpower we 
need for national defense. 

Also, in the light of my principle, we must honestly face 
our relationship with Great Britain. We must admit that 
the loss of the British fleet would greatly weaken our defense. 
This is because the British fleet has for years controlled the 
Atlantic, leaving us free to concentrate in the Pacific. If the 
British fleet were lost or captured, the Atlantic might be 
dominated by Germany, a power hostile to our way of life, 
controlling in that event most of the ships and shipbuilding 
facilities of Europe. 

This would be a calamity for us. We might be exposed to 
attack on the Atlantic. Our defense would be weakened 
until we could build a navy and air force strong enough to 
defend both coasts. Also, our foreign trade would be pro- 
foundly affected. That trade is vital to our prosperity. But 
if we had to trade with a Europe dominated by the present 
German trade policies, we might have to change our methods 
to some totalitarian form. This is a prospect that any lover 
of democracy must view with consternation. 

The objective of America is in the opposite direction. We 
must, in the long run, rebuild a world in which we can live 
and move and do business in the democratic way. 

The President of the United States recently said: “We 
will extend to the opponents of force the material resources 
of this nation, and at the same time we will harness the use 
of those resources in order that we ourselves, in the Ameri- 
cas, may have equipment and training equal to the task of 
any emergency and every defense.” 

I should like to state that I am in agreement with these 
two principles, as I understand them—and I don’t under- 
stand them as implying military involvement in the present 
hostilities. As an American citizen I am glad to pledge my 
wholehearted support to the President in whatever action 
he may take in accordance with these principles. 


Peace Errort PLEDGED 


But I cannot follow the President in his conduct of for- 
eign affairs in this critical time. There have been occasions 
when many of us have wondered if he is deliberately inciting 
us to war. I trust that I have made it plain that in the 
defense of America, and of our liberties, I should not hesitate 
to stand for war. But like a great many other Americans 
I saw what war was like at first hand in 1917. I know what 
war can do to demoralize civil liberties at home. And I 
believe it to be the first duty of a President to try to main- 
tain peace. 


But Mr. Roosevelt has not done this. He has dabbled 
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in inflammatory statements and manufactured panics. Of 
course, we in America like to speak our minds freely, but 
this does not mean that at a critical period in history our 
President should cause bitterness and confusion for the sake 
of a little political oratory. The President’s attacks on for- 
eign powers have been useless and dangerous. He has courted 
a war for which the country is hopelessly unprepared—and 
which it emphatically does not want. He has secretly med- 
dled in the affairs of Europe, and he has even unscrupulously 
encourage other countries to hope for more help than we are 
able to give. 

“Walk softly and carry a big stick” was the motto of 
Theodore Roosevelt. It is still good American doctrine for 
1940. Under the present administration the country has 
been placed in the false position of shouting insults and not 
even beginning to prepare to take the consequences. 

But while he has thus been quick to tell other nations 
what they ought to do, Mr. Roosevelt has been slow to take 
the American people into his confidence. He has hesitated 
to report facts, to explain situations, or to define realistic 
objectives. The confusion in the nation’s mind has been 
largely due to this lack of information from the White 
House. 

As President, I plan to reverse both of these policies. I 
should threaten foreign governments only when our country 
was threatened by them and when I was ready to act; and 
I should consider our diplomacy as part of the people’s busi- 
ness concerning which they were entitled to prompt and 
frank reports to the limit of practicability. 


PROMISES CANDOR 


Candor in these times is the hope of democracy. We must 
not kid ourselves any longer. We must begin to tell our- 
selves the truth—right here—and right now. 

We have been sitting as spectators of a great tragedy. The 
action on the stage of history has been relentless. 

For instance, the French people were just as brave and 
intelligent as the Germans. Their armies were considered 
the best in the world. France and her allies won the last 
war. They possessed all the material resources they needed. 
They had wealth and reserves of credit all over the earth. 
Yet the Germans crushed France like an eggshell. 

The reason is now clear: The fault lay with France her- 
self. 

France believed in the forms of democracy and in the idea 
of freedom. But she failed to put them to use. She forgot 
that freedom must be dynamic, that it is forever in the 
process of creating a new world. This was the lesson that 
we of America had taught to all countries. 

When the European democracies lost that vision, they 
opened the way to Hitler. While Germany was building 
a great new productive plant, France became absorbed in 
unfruitful political adventures and flimsy economy theories. 
Her government was trying desperately to cover the peo- 
ple’s nakedness with a garment that was not big enough. 

The free men of France should have been weaving them- 
selves a bigger garment. For in trying to pull the small one 
around themselves they tore it to pieces. 

And in this tragedy let us find our lesson. The foreign 
policy of the United States begins right here in our own 
land. The first task of our country in its international 
affairs is to become strong at home. We must regain pros- 
perity, restore the independence of our people, and protect 
our defensive forces. If that is not done promptly we are 
in constant danger. If that is done no enemy on earth dare 
attack us. I propose to do it. , 

We must face a brutal, perhaps, a terrible fact. Our way 
of life is in competition with Hitler’s way of life. 


This competition is not merely one of armaments. It is a 
competition of energy against energy, production against 
production, brains against brains, salesmanship against sales- 
manship. 

In facing it we should have no fear. History shows that 
our way of life is the stronger way. From it has come more 
wealth, more industry, more happiness, more human enlight- 
enment than from any other way. Free men are the strongest 
men. 

But we cannot just take this historical fact for granted. 
We must make it live. If we are to out-distance the totali- 
tarian powers, we must arise to a new life of adventure and 
discovery. We must make a wider horizon for the human 
race. It is to that new life that I pledge myse'f. 

I promise, by returning to those same American principles 
that overcame German autocracy once before, both in busi- 
ness and in war, to out-distance Hitler in any contest he 
chooses in 1940 or after. And I promise that when we beat 
him, we shall beat him on our own terms, in our own Ameri- 
can way. 

Hits New DEAL Promises 


The promises of the present administration cannot lead 
you to victory against Hitler, or against anyone else. This 
administration stands for principles exactly opposite to mine. 
It does not preach the doctrine of growth. It preaches the 
doctrine of division. We are not asked to make more for 
ourselves. We are asked to divide among ourselves that 
which we already have. The New Deal doctrine does not 
seek risk, it seeks safety. Let us call it the “I pass” doc- 
trine. The New Deal dealt it, and refused to make any 
more bets on the American future. 

Why that is exactly the course France followed to her 
destruction! Like the Blum government in France, so has 
our government become entangled in unfruitful political 
adventures. As in France, so here, we have heard talk of 
class distinctions and of economic groups preying upon other 
groups. We are told that capital hates labor and labor capi- 
tal. We are told that the different kinds of men, whose task 
it is to build America, are enemies of one another. And I 
am ashamed to say that some Americans have made political 
capital of that supposed enmity. 

As for me, I want to say here and now that there is no 
hate in my heart, and that there will be none in my cam- 
paign. It is my belief that there is no hate in the hearts of 
any group of Americans for any other American group— 
except as the New Dealers seek to put it there for political 
purposes. I stand for a new companionship in an industrial 
society. 

Of course, if you start like the New Deal with the idea 
that we shall never have many more automobiles or radios, 
that we cannot develop many new inventions of importance, 
that our standard of living must remain about what it is, 
the rest of the argument is easy. Since a few people have 
more than they need and millions have less than they need, 
it is necessary to redivide the wealth and turn it back from 
the few to the many. 

But this can only make the poor poorer and the rich less 
tich. It does not really distribute wealth. It distributes 
poverty. 

Because I am a business man, formerly connected with a 
large company, the doctrinaires of the opposition have at- 
tacked me as an opponent of liberalism. But I was a liberal 
before many of these men had heard the word, and I fought 
for many of the reforms of the elder LaFollette, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson before another Roosevelt 
adopted—and distorted—liberalism. 
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LIBERALISM 


I learned my liberalism right here at home. From the 
factories that came into this town many years ago, large 
fortunes were made by a few individuals, who thereby ac- 
quired too much power over our community. Those same 
forces were at work throughout the rest of the nation. By 
1929 the concentration of private power had gone further 
than it should ever go in a democracy. 

We all know that such concentration of power must be 
checked. Thomas Jefferson disliked regulation, yet he said 
that the prime purpose of government in a democracy is to 
keep men from injuring each other. We know from our own 
experience that the less fortunate or less skillful among us 
must be protected from encroachment. That is why we 
support what is known as the liberal point of view. That is 
why we believe in reform. 

I believe that the forces of free enterprise must be regu- 
lated. I am opposed to business monopolies. I believe in 
collective bargaining, by representatives of labor’s own free 
choice, without any interference and in full protection of 
those obvious rights. I believe in the maintenance of mini- 
mum standard for wages and of maximum standards for 
hours. I believe that such standards should constantly 
improve. I believe in the federal regulation of interstate 
utilities, of securities markets, and of tanking. I believe 
in federal pensions, in adequate old age benefits, and in 
unemployment allowances. 

I believe that the federal government has a responsibility 
to equalize the lot of the farmer, with that of the manu- 
facturer. If this cannot be done by parity of prices, other 
means must be found—with the least possible regimentation 
of the farmer’s affairs. I believe in the encouragement of 
co-operative buying and selling, and in the full extension of 
rural electrification. 

The purpose of all such measures is indeed to obtain a 
better distribution of the wealth and earning power of this 
country. But I do not base my claim to liberalism solely on 
my faith in such reforms. American liberalism does not 
consist merely in reforming things. It consists also in making 
things. 

The ability to grow, the ability to make things, is the 
measure of man’s welfare on this earth. To be free, man 
must be creative. 

I am a liberal because I believe that in our industrial age 
there is no limit to the productive capacity of any man. 
And so I believe that there is no limit to the horizon of the 
» United States. 

I say that we must substitute for the philosophy of dis- 
tributed scarcity the philosophy of unlimited productivity. 
I stand for the restoration of full production and re- 
employment by private enterprise in America. 


A Test oF LIBERALISM 


And I say that we must henceforth ask certain questions 
of every reform, and of every law to regulate business or 
industry. We must ask: Has it encouraged our industries 
to produce? Has it created new opportunities for our 
youth? Will it increase our standard of living? Will it 
encourage us to open up a new and bigger world? 

A reform that cannot meet these tests is not a truly liberal 
reform. It is an “I pass” reform. It does not tend to 
strengthen our system, but to weaken it. It exposes us to 
aggressors, whether economic or military. It encourages 
class distinctions and hatreds. And it will lead us inevitably, 
as | belive we are now headed, toward a form of government 
alien to ours, and a way of life contrary to the way that our 
parents taught us here in Elwood. 





It is from weakness that people reach for dictaturs and 
concentrated government power. Only the strong can be 
free. 

And only the productive can be strong. 

When the present administration came to power in 1933, 
we heard a lot about the forgotten man. The government, 
we were told, must care for those who had no other means 
of support. With this proposition all of us ~greed. And we 
still hold firmly to the principle that those whom private 
industry cannot support must be supported by government 
agency whether federal or state. 

But I want to ask anyone in this audience who is, or has 
been, on relief whether the support that the government gives 
him is enough. Is it enough for the free and able-bodied 
American to be given a few scraps of cash or credit with 
which to keep himself and his children just this side of starva- 
tion and nakedness? Is that what the forgotten man wanted 
us to remember? 

What that man wanted us to remember was his chance— 
his right—to take part in our great American adventure. 

But this administration never remembered that. It 
launched a vitriolic and well-planned attack against those 
very industries in which the forgotten man wanted a chance. 

It carried on a propaganda campaign to convince the 
people that business men are iniquitous. 

It seized upon its taxing power for political purposes. It 
has levied taxes to punish one man, to force another to do 
what he did not want to do, to take a crack at a third 
whom some government agency disliked, or to promote the 
experiments of a brain-trust. The direct effect of the New 
Deal taxes has been to inhibit opportunity. It has diverted 
the money of the rich from productive enterprises to govern- 
ment bonds, so that the United States Treasury—and no one 
else—may have plenty to spend. Thus much of the money 
of the rich is invested in tax-exempt securities. 


TAX PRINCIPLES 


In this connection let me say that, in its plan for tax 
revision, the Republican party will follow two simple prin- 
ciples. Taxes shall be levied in accordance with each one’s 
ability to pay. And the primary purpose of levying them will 
be to raise money. We must—and can—raise more money 
at less relative cost to the people. We must do it without 
inflicting on the poor the present disproportionate load of 
hidden taxes. ‘ 

The New Deal’s attack on business has had inevitable 
results. The investor has been afraid to invest his capital, 
and therefore billions of dollars now lie idle in the banks. 
The businessman has been afraid to expand his operations, 
and therefore millions of men have been turned away from 
the employment offices. Low incomes in the cities, and 
irresponsible experiments in the country, have deprived the 
farmer of his markets. 

For the first time in our history, American industry has 
remained stationary for a decade. It offers no more jobs 
today than it did ten years ago—and there are 6,000,000 
more persons seeking jobs. As a nation of producers we 
have become stagnant. Much of our industrial machinery is 
obsolete. And the national standard of living has declined. 

It is a statement of fact, and no longer a political accusa- 
tion, that the New Deal has failed in its program of 
economic rehabilitation. And the victims of its failure are 
the very persons whose cause it professes to champion. 

The little businessmen are victims because their chances 
are more restricted than ever before. 

The farmers are victims because many of them are forced 
to subsist on what is virtually a dole, under centralized 
direction from Washington. 
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Less CHANCE FOR JOBLESS 


The nine or ten million unemployed are victims because 
their chances for jobs are fewer. 

Approximately 6,000,000 families are victims because they 
are on relief. 

And unless we do something about it soon, 130,000,000 
people—an entire nation—will become victims, because they 
stand in need of a defense system which this administration 
has so far proved itself powerless to create anywhere except 
on paper. 

To accomplish these results, the present administration 
has spent sixty billion dollars. 

And I say there must be something wrong with a theory 
of government or a theory of economics, by which, after the 
expenditure of such a fantastic sum, we have less opportunity 
than we had before. 

The New Deal believes, as frequently declared, that the 
spending of vast sums by the government is a virtue in 
itself. They tell us that government spending insures recov- 
ery. Where is the recovery? 

The New Deal stands for doing what has to be done by 
spending as much money as possible. I propose to do it by 
spending as little money as possible. This is one great issue 
in domestic policy and I propose in this campaign to make 
it clear. 

And I make this grave charge against this administration: 

I charge that the course this administration is following 
will lead us, like France, to the end of the road. I say that 
this course will lead us to economic disintegration and 
dictatorship. 

I say that we must substitute for the philosophy of spend- 
ing, the philosophy of production. You cannot buy freedom. 
You must make freedom. 

This is a serious charge. It is not made lightly. And it 
cannot be lightly avoided by the opposition. 

I, therefore, have a proposal to make. 


CHALLENGES ROOSEVELT 


The President stated in his acceptance speech that he does 
not have either “the time or the inclination to engage in 
purely political debate.” I do not want to engage in purely 
political debate, either. But I believe that the tradition of 
face to face debate is justly honored among our American 
political traditions. I believe that we should set an example, 
at this time, of the workings of American democracy. And 
I do not think that the issues at stake are “purely political.” 
In my opinion they concern the life and death of democracy. 

I propose that during the next two and a half months, 
the President and I appear together on public platforms in 
various parts of the country, to debate the fundamental issues 
of this campaign. These are the problems of our great 
domestic economy, as well as of our national defense: the 
problems of agriculture, of labor, of industry, of finance, of 
the government’s relationship to the people, and of our prep- 
arations to guard against assault. And also I would like to 
debate the question of the assumption by this President, in 
seeking a third term, of a greater public confidence than was 
accorded to our presidential giants, Washington, Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Woodrow Wilson. 

I make this proposal respectfully to a man upon whose 
shoulders rest the cares of the state. But I make it in dead 
earnest. 

I accept the nomination of the Republican party for 
President of the United States. 

I accept it in the spirit in which I know it was given at 





our convention in Philadelphia—the spirit of dedication. 
I herewith dedicate myself with all my heart, with all my 
mind, and with all my soul to making this nation strong. 

But I say. this, too. In the pursuit of that goal I shall 
not lead you down the easy road. If I am chosen the leader 
of this democracy as I am now of the Republican party, I 
shall lead you down the road of sacrifice and of service to 
your country. 

What I am saying is a far harsher thing than I should 
like to say in this speech of acceptance—a far harsher thing 
than I would have said had the Old World not been swept 
by war during the past year. I am saying to you that we 
cannot rebuild our American democracy without hardship, 
without sacrifice, even without suffering. I am proposing 
that course to you as a candidate for election by you. 

When Winston Churchill became Prime Minister of 
England a few months ago, he made no sugar-coated prom- 
ises. “I have nothing to offer you,” he said, “but blood, toil, 
tears and sweat.” Those are harsh words, brave words; yet 
if England lives, it will be because her people were told the 
truth and accepted it. Fortunately, in America, we are not 
reduced to “blood and tears.” But we shall not be able to 
avoid the “toil and sweat.” 

In these months ahead of us, every man who works in 
this country—whether he works with his hands or with his 
mind—will have to work a little harder., Every man and 
woman will feel the burden of taxes. Every housewife will 
have to plan a little more carefully. I speak plainly. because 
you must not be deceived about the difficulties of the future. 
You will have to be hard of muscle, clear of head, brave of 
heart. 


Our FREEDOM IMPERILED 


Today great institutions of freedom, for which humanity 
has spilled so much blood, lie in ruins. In Europe those 
rights of person and property—the civil liberties—which 
your ancestors fought for, and which you still enjoy, are 
virtually extinct. And it is my profound conviction that even 
here in this country, the Democratic party, under its present 
leadership, will prove incapable of protecting those liberties 
of yours. 

The Democratic party today stands for division among our 
people; for the struggle of class against class and faction 
against faction; for the power of political machines and the 
exploitation of pressure groups. Liberty does not thrive in 
such soil. 

The only soil in which liberty can grow is that of a united 
people. We must have faith that the welfare of one is the 
welfare of all. We must know that the truth can only be 
reached by the expression of our free opinions, without fear 
and without rancor. We must acknowledge that all are 
equal before God and before the law. And we must learn 
to abhor those disruptive pressures, whether religious, polit- 
ical, or economic, that the enemies of liberty employ. 

The Republican party and those associated with it, con- 
stitute a great political body that stands preeminently for 
liberty—without commitments, without fear, and without 
contradictions. This party believes that your happiness must 
be achieved through liberty rather than in spite of liberty. 
We ask you to turn your eyes upon the future, where your 
hope lies. We see written there the same promise that has 
always been written there: the promise that strong men will 
perform strong deeds. 

With the help of Alrighty Providence, with unyielding 
determination and ceaseless effort, we must and we shall 
make that American promise come true. 
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The Mobilization of Man Power 


WAR EFFORT MUST BE FAST, COMPLETE, UNRESERVED AND FREQUENTLY BRUTAL 


By LEO M. CHERNE, Executive Secretary, The Research Institute of America, Inc. 
Delivered before the National Association of Purchasing Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 4, 1940 


AR that now engulfs an entire continent and 
W threatens to cast its shadow and blight to the four 

corners of the earth is far more than a clash of 
opposing armies. The relentless sweep of mechanized units 
speeding terror and death through the countryside, the bombs 
that are dropped by the wingmen of death, the booming of 
cannon on the Maginot Line, the mighty armadas that clash 
in the skies—of these are propounded the drama of war. 
But the ultimate determinants of victory or defeat lie far 
from the field of battle. 

War today has become economic rather than military. 
This does not mean, of course, that the other horsemen of 
the Apocalypse—death, famine, and pestilence—will not ride 
again. The present conflict may yet witness a greater de- 
struction of human life than ever recorded before. What it 
does mean, however, is that today wealth, production, ma- 
terials and armament are the major weapons of warfare. 

War has become. a contest between productive capacities 
rather than men. The productive capacity for plane produc- 
tion determines in advance not only whether a critical battle 
will occur, but, as frequently, the ultimate victor of that as 
yet unfought battle. 

The Assistant Secretary of War, Louis Johnson, in his 
recent Army Day speech, emphasized the point that is the 
nub of this discussion: 


“The mobilization of manpower among leading nations 
is no longer the critical factor in warfare. It has been 
superseded by munitions capacity as the criterion of a 
nation’s ability to defend itself. The long thin line—the 
battle line—has been supplemented by an industrial front 
as wide and as deep as the nation itself. We have clear 
evidence from Europe that war today is being won—or 
lost—on the economic front—in the factories and in the 
workshops of the nation at war.” 


If the economic factor in warfare is displaced, or at least 
equalled in importance, the military strategy, if M-Day is 
to mean not only the military mobilization of one out of 
every hundred thirty Americans, but also the impact of 
industrial mobilization on each of the other one hundred 
twenty-nine, then knowledge of what economic control would 
do to civilian life, property, enterprise and activity in the 
event of future war becomes of first importance. 

Let me first underscore two facts which, are of primary 
interest to business: first, industrial mobilization is far from 
a “pipe-dream” impossible of actual application; and second, 
industrial mobilization is by no means a “‘new-fangled”’ idea 
or a “New Deal” contrivance. 

Modern war presents little opportunity for parliamentary 
quibbling and offers small premium for either sentimental 
sophistry or uncoordinated individual function, enterprise and 
initiative. War effort must be fast, complete, unreserved, and 
frequently brutal—brutal in its effect-on the civilian as well 
as on the war front. 

The relentlessness of a complete war effort takes different 
forms in different environments. When Ethiopia was visited 
three years ago by a sizable group of armed Italian educators 
and civilizers, its government posted the inevitable mobiliza- 
tion order in Addis Ababa, which read as follows: “Everyone 
will now be mobilized and all boys old enough to carry a 





spear will be sent. Married men will take their wives to 
carry food and equipment. Men without wives will take any 
women without husbands. Women with small babies need 
not go. The blind, those who cannot walk, or who for any 
reason cannot carry a spear are exempt. Anyone found at 
home after receipt of this order will be hanged.” That repre- 
sented total war to a nation where even a shillelah might 
have been an improvement in armament. In the United 
States the manpower mobilization plans call for the expansion 
of our present army of 230,000 regulars and an additional 
235,000 in the national guard immediately ready for service 
to 1,000,000 within four months. How small even this num- 
ber is can be appreciated from the fact that it is only slightly 
greater than that of Finland and about one-fourth that of 
Poland when war came to those two nations. 

But mobilize this million-man army and the difficulty first 
starts. The Assistant Secretary of War says: “We know 
now that it would be chaotic to have a million men spring to 
arms overnight. As a matter of fact, they might spring, but 
not to arms. There are not enough guns and bullets and 
powder in this whole country today adequately to equip a 
million men. The mobilization of manpower is relatively 
simple. As a result of our own experience and the many 
historical examples, the methods are well known and the 
principles are established. . . . We could raise two or three 
million men if national defense should so require and train 
them in nine months, but we could not furnish the weapons 
and supplies in less than two years.” 

The necessity for industrial mobilization can be completely 
understood only if it is realized that the absence of a pre- 
formulated and digested plan during the World War came 
as close to causing industrial chaos and drastic military handi- 
cap as could possibly have been experienced. 

Since the World War each of the major powers has 
attempted to devise a system under which, in the event of 
another war, the repetition of its industrial mistakes of 
1914-1918 could be avoided, the material resources rallied 
to the nation’s support with a minimum of delay and maxi- 
mum of effectiveness, and post-war reconstruction facilitated. 
Under the specific authority of the National Defense Act 
passed in June 1920, an Industrial Mobilization Plan has 
been evolved for the United States. 

One primary thought concerning the control of the na- 
tion’s resources guides all planning for industrial mobiliza- 
tion. That observation is, essentially, that it is impossible 
to regulate or control the operations of one segment of our 
industrial economy without concomitant supervision of all 
of the other factors with which that segment is joined. 
Perhaps I can clarify this thought by an over-simplification. 

Let us assume that in time of war the military machine 
demands of General Motors that it produce 200 military 
trucks monthly. I use the word “demands” advisedly. This 
quantity is well within the ability of General Motors to 
meet during peace-time. To assure delivery, the procuring 
agencies establish close observation of the activities of Gen- 
eral Motors. In making the demand, a price is reached 
which, on the face, justifies the company’s cooperation and 
assures it a reasonable profit. 

But if the regulation, planning, compulsion and demands 
were to stop at that point, the likelihood is that the required 
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production must sooner or later bog down. If the price of 
contributory materials required by General Motors were left 
free to the exercise of the economic laws of demand and sup- 
ply in time of war—if a number of the strategic or critical 
raw commodities, rubber, manganese, tin, etc., which are 
necessary in the manufacture of those trucks, were available 
or not depending upon the freedom of world shipment at 
the time—if labor were left free to exercise the power which 
two new factors will have given it (the depletion of the 
labor market by protective mobilization and the increase of 
its value by the desperate need for its aid) and were per- 
mitted free exercise of that power through strike, slow- 
down, sit-down, or any of the other useful weapons which 
are in labor’s arsenal, or if the components which go into 
the composition of the cost of living were undetermined by 
law, unsupervised by regulation and uncontrolled by Govern- 
ment—if any of these were permitted to function willy-nilly, 
despite the demands upon General Motors for trucks, despite 
the threat even of commandeering of plant and equipment, 
troops would walk to the encampments and battlefields, not 
ride. 

Unless there is the completely coordinated control of all 
of the factors involved in industrial mobilization, the whole 
process of industrial mobilization must inevitably become a 
“muddling through.” 

During the World War each of these controls was 
utilized by the War Industries Board. The difference now is 
that a comprehensive plan has been mapped in advance of 
war to avoid chaos that existed then. 

In order to assure an adequate supply of munitions and 
materials for the armed forces, as well as the civilian popula- 
tion, the Industrial Mobilization Plan contemplates the con- 
trol of the following in the nation’s economic system: war 
labor, war trade, war finance, prices, transportation, power 
and fuel. 

Each of these will be so controlled as to contribute to 
adequate munitions and adequate civilian supply. Let us now 
analyze how they will be controlled. 

Control by priorities will be the keystone of any control 
over industries exercised by the Government in a war period. 
Under war conditions the demand for certain commodities 
becomes imperious. They must be produced. Their pro- 
ducers must have power, fuel, and raw material, necessary 
for the production of the commodities. When produced they 
must be transported to use areas. Intensified production, 
increased demand, a depleted labor market resulting from 
manpower mobilization, restricted exporting by other coun- 
tries, blockade and similar wartime factors may produce a 
shortage of power, fuel, labor transportation and raw ma- 
terials. It will then become necessary to divert labor, capital 
and raw materials from industrial operations of a character 
non-essential to the purposes of the war to activities which 
are essential. 

“Priorities” will be the most direct, powerful and there- 
fore the most important means of directing the flow of re- 
sources into desired channels of production. It will assure 
equitable distribution of materials and services according to 
national wartime requirements. Those industries whose 
products are most essential in supplying the armed forces and 
in meeting the basic needs of the civilian population will have 
first call on available power, fuel, raw materials and labor. 
Those industries next in line on the scale of wartime neces- 
sity will then be supplied, and so on. Those industries pro- 
ducing luxury items and items considered non-essential will 
be permitted power, fuel, raw materials and capital only if, 
and to the extent of, any surplus left after the essential pro- 
ducers are taken care of. The process of priority will curtail 
the production of non-war industries and preserve labor, 


material, capital and transportation for use in war industries 
in those cases where there is actual shortage. 

The executive responsible for purchasing must be prepared 
almost on M-Day itself, to face a rigorous application of this 
priority system. Economic mobilization presupposes that 
during war the value of any activity, any buying or selling, 
depends entirely on the closeness of its relation to ultimate 
victory. Thus, if the load upon transportation becomes crit- 
ical, shipments non-essential to the maintenance of the war 
drive cannot be permitted. Similarly, new construction will 
be limited to those industries and activities vital to the 
national effort. 

Military necessity will require the control of certain raw 
materials in order to obtain essential war production. The 
flow of these materials will be directed in the desired chan- 
nels by the action of “priorities,” by actual commandeering 
of stocks of the necessary materials, and by arrangements 
between the Government and individual industries repre- 
sented by war service committees. 

The fact that the United States is peculiarly favored in 
being the leading industrial and agricultural country in the 
world has led many to believe that it could be entirely self- 
sustained in time of war. It is self-sustaining to a degree 
nearly equal to the total of the six other great powers in 
respect to food, power, iron and steel, coal and petroleum, 
machines and chemicals, but in spite of this it is not totally 
self-sufficient for either its own industrial peace-time needs 
or for war-time military requirements. A list of strategic, 
critical and essential commodities is currently kept alive and 
up-to-date by the Army and Navy Munitions Board. These 
materials will be available to private industry entirely de- 
pendent upon the need which the Government has for the 
production of that industry. 

It is not contemplated that the supply of power will cause 
any difficulty in the event of a future war. If, however, the 
existing supply is insufficient, or should warfare cause injury 
to any portion of the power supply, then the very life blood 
of industry, the motive force of its machines, will be doled 
out in proportion to the importance of the activity. 

The supply of fuel to industry through the establishment 
of a priority system gives to Governmental control over 
industry a means of restricting the operation of non-essential 
industries and of continuing those of an essential nature. 

Among the most vital supplies needed for the operation 
of business is capital. A war-time superagency, the War 
Finance Control Commission, will prevent registration of 
any security with the Securities and Exchange Commission 
(or its successor), unless approved by the Control Commis- 
sion. The sale of any security in excess of a certain amount 
without approval by this Commission will also be impossible. 
The object will be to assure that activities essential to pro- 
duction for the war have first call on new capital. In addi- 
tion, an enormously expanded Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration will control dollar destiny for business throughout 
the duration of the war. Loans will not be available except 
to essential enterprises. Capital will be a vital asset, hoarded 
with relentless unsentimentality. 

These economic factors, the production facilities, raw ma- 
terials, labor, finance, power, fuel, and transportation, will 
on M-Day not only be factors to be controlled but also 
methods of control. Oil, for example, will not only be a 
commodity to conserve, but, by its conservation, will act as 
a weapon to control industry. 

Thus, we have summarized the executive’s major problem. 
Is his activity essential to the conduct of war or the mainte- 
nance of civilian life? The degree of assurance and accuracy 
with which that question can actually be answered will 
determine the degree to which the necessary supplies of busi- 
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ness and industry will be available. The key to the availa- 
bility of materials, power, fuel, labor, transportation facili- 
ties and capital lies in the necessity for the particular business 
activity during war. The inherent tragedy to some businesses 
in the Governmental determination of what is and what is 
not an essential business is dramatically evident in an amus- 
ing incident recounted in Frederick Paxson’s “America at 
War”. During the World War when a list was compiled 
of non-essential cotton manufactures, the administrative ofh- 
cer in charge came to corset laces and in disposing of that 
problem, commented: “Corset laces are certainly not essen- 
tial. They can just as well wear them without any trim- 
ming.”’ On the basis of these facts we can create a working 
model for M-Day. 

‘The most immediate and widespread effect of industrial 
mobilization will be in the control of prices. The Price 
Control Commission will be set up promptly after M-Day 
with representatives from all of the other war superagencies 
as well as the regular Federal commissions and divisions 
interested in the problem of prices. It is contemplated that 
the Commission will be able to prescribe: (1) Maximum, 
minimum or absolute prices; (2) Margins of profit to pro- 
ducers and dealers; (3) Differentials based either on primary 
markets or upon zones or districts; or (4) Different prices 
for different localities or for different uses in the same 
locality. 

Certain commodities in war, particularly in the early 
stages, disturb the price structure. Among the things which 
contribute to this are unusual Government demands, dimin- 
ished available supply for civilian use, reckless Government 
buying, high cost production because of the employment of 
unskilled workers, increased insurance, interest and tax rates, 
restriction of essential imports, and influence of the currency. 

‘The exact method of price control has not yet been 
determined, but the following general policies will govern 
any price control action: 

(a) Prices, when established, will apply alike to Govern- 
ment and civilian purchases, and will remain in force until 
changed. 

(b) In general, all prices fixed will be considered as 
maximum. Minimum prices will be prescribed only when 
such action is necessary to stimulate production to a point 
higher than has been brought about by current conditions, 
or as a special aid to producers of a certain commodity. 

In the determination of prices, a Commission to be 
appointed in the event of war will be guided by the fact that 
just compensation must be allowed. With this in view, the 
Commission may base its decisions (as to price or profits) 
on whichever of the following it deems to be most desirable 
in each case: 

1. Profits earned by the industry or the commercial activ- 
ity concerned over a pre-war period to be specified by the 
Commission. 

2. The cost of producing the last unit of the indispensable 
amount of the commodity required by the war program, 
either throughout the industry as a whole or upon a regional 
or territorial basis. 

3. Prevailing market prices. 

4. Actual cost of production plus a reasonable return on 
capital. 

Producers and dealers in foodstuffs, certain basic raw 
materials, and manufactured necessaries will be put under 
license control. The licenses issued to them may specify 
margins of profit and other conditions under which licensees 
are required to operate. 

In order to retard the anticipated war tendency toward 
an undue rise in the prices of real estate and rentals, a 
presidential proclamation may be promulgated declaring it 





unlawful to buy, sell, rent or lease any real estate or dwelling, 
or business at a higher rate or price than is in effect at the 
time designated. Modification of this ruling will then be 
made from time to time in order to keep these prices in 
consonance with wages and commodity prices. 

Enforcement of the price control mechanism will be rela- 
tively simple. If our executive—whether he be in the service, 
manufacturing, distributive or merchandising trades—is in- 
clined to indulge in a little quick profiteering in view of the 
certain increased demand and expected desires to hoard com- 
modities, the Price Control Commission will have recourse 
to one of the following alternatives. If the business operates 
under a license, the license will be revoked. By use of the 
priority function, the necessary power, fuel, labor or trans- 
portation may be limited or stopped to any violatory of a 
price decree. To regulate the civilian demand itself and 
therefore prevent the tendency toward increased price, neces- 
sary commodities may be rationed. Violators may be prose- 
cuted under Federal law. Finally, there always remains the 
same weapon for enforcement of this control as for all other 
controls—the threat that any stubborn executive may have 
his entire place of business, plant or equipment commandeered 
by the Federal Government—or the business left in his hands 
with the Federal Government requisitioning the facilities or 
commodities. 

Actually, however, prices cannot be completely controlled, 
except where there exists physical control in one way or 
another over the goods or services. There probably never 
can be established a sufficient regulatory body to control all 
prices, even if it were desired. It is probable, therefore, that 
the initial effort will be made to control the basic prices, the 
prices of those goods and services which go into the ele- 
mentary phases of the cost of living: food, clothing, rent, as 
well as the basic commodities which are needed for industrial 
manufacture. Fix these, and the rest of the prices will adjust 
themselves. It is true that luxury prices, if uncontrolled, will 
shoot sky-high. There is, however, little sound objection to 
this in face of the fact that the substantial portion of the 
profits of the luxury manufacturers, distributors, and sellers 
will be recovered in war taxation. In addition, the priorities 
accorded to essential industry and limited to less essential 
a will leave the luxury manufacturer on a. precarious 
imb. 

One of the major problems that a War Administration 
must face is the one which caused greatest dissatisfaction 
during the World War on all sides—labor migration. Solu- 
tion of the labor problem may be attempted by the use of 
four means. These are: 

(1) Control of the cost of living and the keying of the 
real wages to that of living cost for all workers. 

(2) A single unified employment service for prevention 
of competition for labor. 

(3) The development of public opinion. 

(4) Compulsory arbitration of disputes after all means of 
conciliation and mediation have been exhausted. 

I recognize the peace-time difficulty of publicly discussing 
any limitation on the freedom of labor, particularly during 
an era when labor has just begun to lose its milk teeth and 
sink its new-found molars into substantial food. 

Labor in time of war will pay two prices: (1) It must 
furnish the almost complete bulk of manpower in protective 
mobilization, since the bulk of the country is actually labor 
in field or factory; and (2) It must not in the exercise of 
either whim or direct need impede the flow of production 
needed for the successful conduct of the war. Will labor 
willingly pay those two prices? 

Under our form of government no matter how one-man 
the control, how drastic the regulation, the concessions which 
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will be compelled from the various segments of our economic 
society must be bought. Thus, if labor is to agree to absolute 
non-stoppage of essential productive activity, it will demand, 
and must receive, the following assurances: (1) That indus- 
try will not be permitted to profiteer at the cost of the 
civilian population—and this means war profits control over 
industry; (2) That industry will not be permitted to unrea- 
sonably increase the cost of living beyond labor’s ability to 
pay—and this means price control; and (3) That labor will 
have the opportunity to earn its just share of any legitimate 
profits which war brings to industry—and this means the 
continuance of the right to collective bargaining and the 
assurance that the legitimate demands requested in collective 
bargaining will be forced by the Government if the freedom 
to strike no longer exists. 

Now we begin to see the interrelationship between the 
segments of our economic society. If labor is to pay its price, 
it demands three guarantees which, in turn, are prices to be 
paid by industry. Will industry pay these prices? The 
answer here again is “Yes” if it, in turn, is guaranteed a 
number of things: 

(1) That labor will not be permitted to arbitrarily or 
unreasonably make demands for wage increases which have 
no relationship to the profits of industry or the cost of living; 

(2) That labor will not be permitted under any circum- 
stances to stop production in essential enterprises ; 

(3) That industry will be assured adequate power, fuel, 
labor, and the necessary raw materials which go into the 
construction of an essential commodity ; 

(4) That any war profits taxation will not only leave 
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business with a profit but leave it with a cushion on which 
to fall during the post-war readjustment ; 

(5) That it will be provided with the necessary labor, 
skilled and unskilled, despite protective mobilization, and 
that it will be able to retain those of its key men who are 
vitally necessary to its activity ; 

(5) That the determination of what is essential enterprise 
and what is not essential in time of war will be reasonable; 
and 

(7) That it will be informed promptly of the ways in 
which business can best adjust itself and alter its activity in 
order to avoid war-time discontinuance and the resultant 
impossibility of peace-time resumption. 

These are the critical problems as I see them in the con- 
trol of the nation’s resources in time of war; critical not 
only because of their complexity but because they involve 
human emotions and public opinion. These latter factors 
mean that no matter what legislative authority is secured 
in the early days of the war, the segments of public opinion 
involved must be prepared to expect the adjustments before 
that time. Labor must know its responsibilities and its 
guarantees. Industry must know its profits and its inhibi- 
tions. And above these, Government must know that it will 
receive, with maximum efficiency and minimum cost, the 
machinery of war. 

Industrial mobilization is planned economy — planned 
economy for a specific purpose, but planned nevertheless. 
All life, all business enterprise, all economic functions, all 
normal incentives of a peace-time economy, will on M-Day 
be forced into the mold of a war-time economy. 


in Danger 


OUR FATE DEPENDS ON WHAT EACH ONE OF US DOES NOW 


By WILLIAM C. BULLITT, Ambassador to France 


Delivered at the Invitation of the American Philosophical Society in Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
August 18, 1940 


Americans: There are times, rare and infrequent, 

when a man feels he has a right to ask his fellow citi- 
zens to hear him. Here tonight, in my own city, in this Square 
where our Republic was created, I feel I have that right. 
For nearly four years I have served as ambassador of our 
republic to the French republic. That republic, like our 
own, followed the gleam of liberty, equality and fraternity 
for all men and all races. That republic, like our own, 
strove for peace. 

I have seen the French republic destroyed. 

As your emissary, as the representative of American de- 
mocracy, I have witnessed the acts which destroyed the 
French democracy. I know of my own knowledge what 
blows were struck, what devices of intrigue and treachery 
and force were employed. I know who are the enemies of 
freedom because I have seen them at their work. I know 
how dangerous they are and by what means they are danger- 
ous. 

Because I have seen these things and know them of my 
own knowledge, I know that dangers beset free institutions 
everywhere, and I know what those dangers are. The 
strategy of destruction by which the free nation of France 
was overthrown is the strategy of destruction by which the 
enemies of freedom hope to overthrow liberty in this, the 
greatest of the nations that freedom has created. Because I 
have seen these things with my own eyes, heard them with my 


| ) VELLOW Citizens of my Country; Men and Women; 


own ears, and felt them in my own body, I ask you, my 
fellow free Americans, to hear what I feel it my duty to say. 

America is in danger. 

It is my conviction, drawn from my own experience and 
from the information in the hands of our Government in 
Washington, that the United States is in as great peril today 
as was France a year ago. And I believe that unless we act 
now, decisively, to meet the threat we shall be too late. 

The dictators are convinced that all democracies will 
always be too late. You remember Hitler’s statement: 
“Each country will imagine that it alone will escape. I shall 
not even need to destroy them one by one. Selfishness and 
lack of foresight will prevent each one fighting until it is 
too late.” 

Control of Government by public opinion is the essence of 
democracy. And it has always been our belief that free 
speech and a free press and free education would enable us 
to form and express our opinions sufficiently swiftly not only 
to permit but to compel our Government to act quickly and 
effectively. But the problems of world affairs have become 
so complex, in this day of volcanic change, that the average 
citizen has the greatest difficulty in understanding them and 
judging what is best for his country before it is too late. 

The dictators have developed a strategy of attack that is 
based on this difficulty. To prepare the way for military at- 
tack on a democracy they employ every possible variety of 
agent and propaganda to befuddle the public so that the 
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democracy will not prepare in time. They succeeded in 
befuddling public opinion in France and England to such 
an extent that they were able to conquer France in a few 
days and are now striving to conquer an England which 
awakened lite. 

‘They are not yet in a position to attack America by mili- 
tary means; but their campaign of befuddlement, their pre- 
paratory assault, is following the same lines in America that 
it followed in France. Do not imagine that the French 
citizens was less intelligent or cared less about his country 
than the American citizen. The honest French patriot did 
his best, but he just could not see through the smoke screens 
of bribery, propaganda, lies and threats which the dictators 
spread in his country. For every Frenchman who acted as 
the conscious agent of a foreign dictator, there were a 
thousand who, with good intentions and high patriotism, 
unwittingly played the dictators’ game. 

How many Americans today are playing the dictators’ 
game without knowing it? 

In France, as in the United States today, there were many 
honest pacifists. There were many because after 1918 every 
Frenthman became in one sense a pacifist. The French 
wanted no more war. And when the German propagandists 
told the French that they could buy peace with Germany 
by making one concession after another, the French believed 
them. 

The French, who were much stronger at the time than 
were the Germans, let the Germans reconstruct an army, a 
navy and an air force, let them reoccupy the Rhineland and 
the Saar, then Austria, then the Sudeten areas of Czecho- 
Slovakia, then the whole of Czecho-Slovakia. After that the 
Germans said that the price of peace was Danzig and Po- 
land’s outlet to the sea. By that time the French had learned 
that the lie, the solemn pledge given and broken, had become 
Germany’s normal weapon in international affairs. Yet 
today there are Americans who argue that we should believe 
the dictators when they say that they have no intention of 
extending their conquests to the western hemisphere and cer- 
tainly not to the United States. France believed. Where 
now is France? 

There are also Americans who argue that if Hitler should 
conquer Great Britain he would be content to stop there, 
and that the United States would be able to cooperate happily 
with the Hitler Empire of Europe. To believe this is to 
misunderstand the entire nature of the Nazi system. It is 
not organized to develop an empire in peace. It is organized 
as a dynamic military machine. The ruthless hold of the 
Nazi leaders on the German people is based on the gearing 
of all energies for the sacrifices necessary to wage war. The 
continued sacrifices by the great mass of the people which the 
Nazi system demands cannot be obtained except by main- 
taining a supercharged war temperature. The German na- 
tion has been made a predatory army of assault. Its organi- 
zation is military. Its military operations have enormous 
momentum. It cannot stop in its tracks. It cdn only be 
stopped. : 

Were Germany to try to resume the ways of peace, the 
military discipline which is the very foundation of the Nazi 
hierarchy would crumble. In order to continue in power 
that hierarchy must continue to lead Germany on new 
predatory adventures. The Third Reich cannot change its 
objectives and methods without changing its entire organi- 
zation and leadership. 

The Americans who believe that the Nazis will not have 
to be stopped but will stop of their own accord are indulg- 
ing in the fatal vice of wishful thinking. They want to 
believe this. Therefore they believe it. There is no other 





basis than their wish for their conclusion that the Nazis 
suddenly will become peace-loving men. 

The men and women who tell you that the dictators will 
not attack the western hemisphere may be honest, wishful 
thinkers or they may be agents of the dictators; but in either 
case, by lulling you into a false feeling of security and re- 
tarding your preparations for defense, they are keeping the 
way clear for an assault on America by the dictators. They 
are enemies, consciously or unconsciously, of our country and 
our liberties. 

In France there were high-placed and influential German 
agents who circulated in what we called society, and argued, 
because Hitler had said he loved France; that Germany 
would never so much wish to invade France as to attack 
the Maginot Line which was estimated to be such a tremen- 
dous obstacle. Today, we hear Americans of the same stripe 
arguing that the dictators will never so wish to invade the 
Americas as to cross the Atlantic which is regarded as such 
a tremendous obstacle. They ask us to ignore the fact that 
the Atlantic is an obstacle only so long as the European exits 
to the Atlantic are controlled by a nation which is genuinely 
friendly to us. We can remember, however, that in the past 
when those exits have been in the hands of a power unfriendly 
to us, the Atlantic has become a broad highway for the 
invasion of the Americas. By way of the Atlantic our own 
land was invaded twice: during our Revolution and the War 
of 1812—and that with sailing ships. By way of the Atlantic, 
Mexico was invaded during our Civil War. 

The truth is that the destruction of the British Navy 
would be the turning of our Atlantic Maginot Line. With- 
out the British Navy, the Atlantic would give us no more 
protection than the Maginot Line gave France after the 
German troops had marched through Belgium. The soothing 
words: ““Maginot Line,” were the refrain of a lullaby of 
death for France. The soothing words: “Atlantic Ocean” 
are being used now by the propagandists of the dictators in 
the hope that they may become a lullaby of death for the 
United States. 

The French knew that they were outnumbered two to 
one by the Germans, and that all Germans,—men, women 
and children,—had been mobilized for war. They knew that 
Great Britain was unprepared for war and that little help 
could come to France from England. When they thought 
hard, therefore, they knew that every French man, woman 
and child ought to be working for the national defense. The 
French had, of course, universal military training for the 
army. Even the French priests were trained to fight, and 
they fought at the front like other good soldiers and would 
not have been respected if they had not. But when the ques- 
tion arose of mobilizing the whole nation for national de- 
fense by compulsory national service, even as a temporary 
measure to save the liberties of France, the French found 
it more comfortable to listen to the voices, some sincere, some 
bought by the dictators, which told them that their indi- 
vidual liberties were sacred and must not be sacrificed for a 
moment even to save the liberties of the nation; that it was 
more important for the individual to work only forty hours 
a week than for his country to have enough airplanes; that 
the voluntary acceptance of national service as a temporary 
measure would be an imitation of the dictatorships. Thus, 
in the name of the preservation of individual liberty, the 
national liberty of France was condemned in advance to 
destruction. 

Recently, in this country, we have heard men and women 
arguing that we ourselves would be imitating the dictator- 
ships if we should create through conscription an army 
adequate to defend our country. They too are playing the 
dictators’ game. 
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Then there are many in France, some honest, some agents 
of the dictators, who argued that since airplane design was 
changing rapidly, France should have good models but 
should not manufacture planes in great quantity until after 
the outbreak of war. They were prominent and powerful. 
As a result, at one time French plane production was al- 
lowed to sink to thirty-seven a month while Germany was 
producing a, thousand a month! 

Have we been wiser during the past years? Have we 
built the planes or trained the aviators to man them? Have 
we prepared the tanks or the men to drive them? Have we 
trained and equipped even infantry for our national defense? 
Are there not among us many who think and talk as did 
the Frenchmen who opposed adequate preparations? Re- 
cently I heard a Senator who is as good an American as 
any of us state that while he would favor conscription the 
moment we should be attacked, he would oppose conscrip- 
tion until after we should have been attacked. The ruined 
homes of France, the women and children starving on the 
roads, cry out to him, and to everyone of us, that wars are 
won or lost by the preparations made or not made before 
they begin; that untrained soldiers are not opponents but 
merely victims for trained men with tanks and planes. The 
dictators, who are confident that all democracies will al- 
ways be too late, count not only on their agents to befuddle 
American opinion but also on honorable men like that 
Senator. 

What stands today between the Americas and the unleashed 
dictatorships? The British Fleet and the courage of the 
British people. How long will the British Fleet be able to 
hold the exits from Europe to the Atlantic? I cannot answer 
that question nor can any man. 

You have heard the appeal of General Pershing for aid 
to the British Fleet. You have heard the appeal of Admiral 
Standley. You have heard the appeal of William Allen 
White and his associates. If you let those appeals go un- 
answered and the British Fleet goes under, do you realize 
what that would mean to you, to all of the people of this 
country? Great Britain and Ireland, along with the whole 
continent of Europe, would be organized into one economic 
unit directed from Berlin; a unit which would be far 
stronger in productive capacity than the United States, which 
would have five times our capacity to produce warships; a 
unit whose trade would be controlled by one trading trust 
directed from Berlin. No country of North or South 
America would be able to trade with Europe except on such 
terms as might be pleasing to the dictators. Those conditions 
for many of the countries of South America would be the 
acceptance of a greater or less measure of Nazi control. 

For us, since we would not accept Nazi control, they 
would mean the cutting off of our markets for cotton, tobacco 
and other export products. That would be so fatal to the 
economy of certain sections of our country that we should 
face the gravest economic crisis in our history; a crisis which 
it would be the task of Nazi and communist agents to ex- 
ploit. 

In the Pacific would be the Japanese Navy, cooperating 
with the dictators, which would be able to cut us off from 
our supplies of rubber and tin and would compel us to leave 
a large part of our fleet in the Pacific to defend Hawaii and 
the west coast. In the Atlantic would be combined fleets 
of the dictators which would be so close to our own fleet in 
strength that they would be able to cut us off from all com- 
merce not only with Europe but also with Africa, and would 
endanger even our communications with the southern por- 
tion of this hemisphere. 

Are you sure that under those circumstances the powerfu! 
Nazi and communist movements which already exist in vari- 
ous countries of South America would not be able to seize 
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power and would not invite the European dictators to or- 
ganize air forces on their territories, and that those air 
forces would not move northward with dive bombers to the 
Panama Canal and then move against this country? Are 
you sure that our existing fleet and air force would be able 
to defend even the northern route to the United States by 
way of Greenland, Newfoundland and Canada? 

It is as clear as anything on this earth that the United 
States will not go to war, but it is equally clear that war is 
coming toward the Americas. 

The agents of the dictators are already here preparing the 
way for their armies. They are preparing the way in the 
same manner in which they prepared the way in France. 

In France much of the most terrible and traitorous work 
was done by the fascists and communists working together. 
Many honest French democrats and liberals had been snared 
by communist propaganda and argued that, because the com- 
munists called themselves a political party and pretended at 
the time to be in favor of democracy, it would be undemo- 
cratic to deny to the communists the rights of any other 
political party. The honest French patriots and democrats 
who protected the communists did not discover until too late 
that the communists were acting as spies and agents of the 
dictators, that the communist party was merely camouflaged 
as a political party and was in reality a conspiracy to com- 
mit patricide at the direction of a foreign dictator. They dis- 
covered too late that the communists were traitors who were 
claiming the protection of the state which they intended to 
destroy only in order the better to prepare for its destruction. 

When the German invasion began to sweep into Belgium 
and France, there were communist and Nazi agents of 
Germany in each town and village who produced panic among 
the civilian populations by spreading fantastic tales of mur- 
dering by the German troops of men, women and children. 
By this means ten million civilians were harried in fear 
from their homes and clogged all the roads, so that the 
French, British and Belgian Armies could not maneuver, 
so that transport of supplies became almost impossible, and a 
magnificent fighting force became a clotted mass of men and 
material, a perfect target for bombing and machine-gunning 
from the air. 

At the most critical moment of the fighting in Belgium, 
other German agents, this time communist railway men, 
stopped all traffic on the Belgian railways so that there was 
no transport by train for the French, British and Belgian 
Armies. 

Throughout France, especially in Paris, there were hun- 
dreds of communist and Nazi agents of the dictators with 
extremely short-wave portable radio transmitting sets in 
their hiding places. They kept the Germans fully informed 
of the movements of the French Army and of the inten- 
tions of the French Government. Since they could change 
their hiding places daily, the French were never able to 
track down more than one-tenth of these spies. 

The French had been more hospitable than are even we 
Americans to refugees from Germany. More than one-half 
the spies captured doing actual military spy work against 
the French Army were refugees from Germany. 

Do you believe that there are no Nazi and communist 
agents of this sort in America? 

On the tenth day of last May, the people of France were 
as confident as are the people of the United States today 
that their country could not be conquered. Three days later, 
on the thirteenth day of May, the Germans had smashed 
through the center of the French Army and France was 
doomed. 

The way had been prepared by spies, agents and propa- 
gandists but it was the strength of the German Army and 
the skill of its leaders that enabled Germany to strike the 
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fatal blow. The blow was struck just where the French did 
not expect it. The attack was made by a new method that 
the French had never imagined. Waves of bombing planes 
preceded waves of tanks with perfect coordination maintained 
by radio. The tanks cut through the French lines, then 
wheeled and lopped off piece after piece of the French Army. 

The French soldier fought as courageously and mag- 
nificiently as any soldier has ever fought. Division after 
division, cut off from supplies of all sorts, fought on until 
there were no more shells for the cannons or cartridges for 
the guns, then charged with the bayonet. The courage of 
the French was magnificent but of no avail against the tanks 
and planes of the Germans. And, make no mistake, the 
German infantrymen were as brave as the French. 

The entire western world has been lulled by stories of the 
inferiority of German equipment. I have seen, myself, 
hundreds of thousands of German soldiers with all their 
motorized and mechanized equipment. I have never seen 
one piece of that equipment broken down. 

The German military machine today is without question 
the most powerful that has ever been created. It has been 
used with consummate skill. And you may be sure that, if 
the Nazis have an opportunity to turn it against us, it will 
be as strong or stronger than it is today and will be used in 
the most unexpected manner. 

I cannot tell you where and when the attack will come, 
any more than the French General Staff could have told 
you that the German attack would be made at Sedan on 
the thirteenth of May; but I am certain that if Great Britain 
is defeated, the attack will come, and that all the strength 
of this nation will be needed—mobilized, organized, equipped 
and ready—if we are to parry it and save the independence 
of our country. 

Why are we sleeping, Americans? When are we going 
to wake up? When are we going to tell our government 
that we want to defend our homes and our children and 
our liberties, whatever the cost in money or blood? When 
are we going to give the lie to those who say that the people 
of the United States no longer care about their liberties, 
that they look on the United States just as a trough into 
which to get their snouts and not as the greatest adventure 
in human freedom that this earth has known? 

When are we going to let the world know that in spite of 
all the efforts of all the propagandists who call their propa- 


ganda “debunking” and try to teach us to fear even truth, 
we still know that when anyone tries to debunk the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount, he prepares 
for himself hell in this world and in the next? 

When are we going to let legislators in Washington know 
that we don’t want any more politicians who are afraid of 
the next election and scared to ask us to make the sacrifices 
that we know are necessary to preserve our liberties and 
our Declaration of Independence and our Constitution? 
When are we going to tell them that we want to know 
what are our duties, not what are our privileges? When are 
we going to say to them that we don’t want to hear any 
longer about what we can get from our country but we do 
want to hear what we can give to our country. When are 
we going to stand before God and say that we know a human 
being is worthy of freedom only when he serves the ideal 
in which he believes ? 

Do we want to see Hitler in Independence Hall making 
fun of the Liberty Bell? NO! 

Then here, in this Square, where Washington walked 
with Jefferson, where our independence was declared, where 
our Constitution was framed, I ask you and all other Amer- 
icans who hear my voice tonight to join in the fight to keep 
our country free. 

Write and telegraph to your Senators and Representatives. 
Write to your newspapers. Demand the privilege of being 
called into the service of the nation. Tell them that we want 
conscription. Tell them that we back up General Pershing. 

If you belong to great patriotic organizations, make them 
act. If you want to make your will felt but do not know 
how to make it felt, write to me and I shall try personally to 
put you in touch with the men and women who know how 
you can help most effectively in your own home towns and 
villages. 

Our defense against the enemies who are already within 
our country has still to be organized. Nearly all our defense 
against the enemies that are still outside our country has 
still to be organized. If we won’t act, our Government 
can’t. It is up to us. 

The fighting line of the war for the enslavement of the 
human spirit is nearing our shores. For every American 
“there is no discharge in that war.” An American is a 
free man or he is nothing. Our fate and the fate of our 
children depends on what each one of us does—now. 


The Crisis Confronting the Nation 


THE COUNTRY IS BEING RUSHED PELL-MELL INTO MILITARY CONSCRIPTION 


By DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, Clergyman, Educator, Pastor of the Riverside Church, New York City 
Delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting Company’s Network, August 7, 1940 


| SPEAK to you, my fellow citizens, tonight because I 
think a real crisis confronts this nation. In a time when 
we are not at war, and when an overwhelming majority 
of the American people are determined not to go to war, we 
are being rushed pell-mell into military conscription as a 
settled national policy. 

There yet is time to demand of Congress that this hysteri- 
cal haste be stopped, and that Congress itself and the Amer- 
ican people who are to be conscripted be given opportunity 
‘to think this matter carefully through. Two weeks ago one 
would have supposed that the Conscription Bill would be 
passed immediately, but Congress has been hearing from the 
people, and the results in Washington are obvious. The 
people of this country whose whole structure of life it is 


proposed to alter in accordance with the most hated element 
of totalitarianism, military conscription, have a right to de- 
mand at least two things: First, adequate evidence that it is 
necessary, and second, decent time for careful consideration. 

The pleaders for haste in passing this Conscription Bill 
are insisting that there is no time for careful consideration, 
and in order to persuade the American people of that they 
try to frighten us into the jitters. They picture Hitler con- 
ducting a military invasion of America this fall or next year. 
No competent authority that I know of agrees that our 
American peril consists thus in the danger of an imminent 
military invasion. On that point read the leading article in 
the August Harper’s Monthly magazine, by Hanson W. 
Baldwin, a graduate of Annapolis and the Military Analyst 
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of the New York Times. He says: “Conscription in time of 
war can be justified. But at a time like the present it cannot 
be justified on a basis of Hemisphere defense, for no such 
mass of men as conscription would provide can effectively be 
used in this Hemisphere.” That, I maintain, is a sober, well- 
considered judgment by a competent military man. 

I ask you, then, to consider briefly three aspects of this 
matter. 

First, we are told that conscription is the democratic way 
in which to mect our crisis. Of all methods of fooling the 
American people I can think of nothing worse than telling 
them that conscription is democratic. Conscription is the 
essence of regimented, totalitarian, militaristic autocracy. 
Granted, that some democratic nations in Europe have been 
compelled to adopt conscription, but insofar they have ceased 
being freely democratic, and instead, under compulsion, have 
copied the methods of their totalitarian neighbors. Let us be 
honest about this: under some circumstances conscription is 
necessary, but it never can rightly be called democratic. 

Or if you do call it that, then be sure that if conscription 
of man power is the way to be democratic this nation is in 
no mood to stop there. If conscripting the boys out of our 
homes is demanded by this crisis, and if that is the demo- 
cratic way to handle it, then, believe me, we will go clean 
through with the process and be democratic in serious earnest. 
Conscription of wealth, conscription of industry, conscrip- 
tion of factories, conscription of labor, conscription of educa- 
tors—why is not that democratic also, if conscription of life 
is? We cannot, I think, start conscription in this nation 
under present circumstances, making it a constituent part of 
our national policy, when we are not at war and do not in- 
tend to go to war, without facing the most radical revolution 
in the structure of American life that this republic has ever 
gone through. 

Second, we are constantly told that we must have con- 
scription because voluntary enlistment is not sufficient for 
our needs. To this I answer that I have just been in Wash- 
ington and I find plenty of wise people there who agree that 
voluntary methods of meeting the present crisis have not yet 
been adequately attempted or even explored. 

One substitute plan, for example, is to open the door to 
one-year voluntary enlistment. At present enlistment in the 
military forces of the United States is for three years. But 
the present Conscription Bill calls for only eight months 
of training. If we open the door to one-year voluntary 
enlistment, we may very probably secure adequate man 
power, increase the length of training, and at the same time 
avoid the whole radical dislocation of American life involved 
in conscription. 

Or there is the plan to keep part of the present Bill, its 
registration of American man power so as to be forehanded 
and know what our resources of ability are, and where to 
find them, and then, within that framework, to use the 
urgency of the crisis and the knowledge gained from the regis- 
tration to press voluntary training in earnest. 

The people who insist that conscription is desperately 
demanded in America now to supply man power for our 
armed forces are merely choosing, I think, what looks to them 
like the simplest and easiest way out. But the American 
people had better not underestimate what we are letting 
ourselves in for, if we are hurried into conscription. It is 
not simple and easy. You cannot, for example, take these hun- 
dreds of thousands of men away from their jobs without 
guaranteeing that their jobs, or the financial equivalent, will 
be waiting for them when they are through. Walk around 
what that is going to mean in industry! And that is only 
one minor item. 

We who oppose hasty adoption of this Conscription Bill 








do so on the basis of the proposition that there are alterna- 
tive ways of meeting the issue that will be adequate, and in 
that we think we are backed up by some of the most compe- 
tent opinion available. Mr. Harry H. Woodring until a 
few weeks ago was Secretary of War in this present admin- 
istration. He ought to know. Listen to him then: “How 
any fair-minded member of Congress could say that we have 
given the voluntary system of enlistment for the United 
States Army a fair trial and that it has broken down, and 
therefore we need the compulsory service, is beyond my 
understanding.” 

Third, we who oppose this hasty action that has been 
urged upon the nation are constantly charged with holding 
the idea that democracy is a matter of rights but not of 
duties. That seems to me nonsense. Of course, democracy 
is a matter of duties. Of course, every man and woman of 
us owes service to the nation. Of course, this world crisis 
is tremendously serious, and it involves us here. Of course, 
we are determined as loyal citizens to defend our democratic 
liberties and institutions. 

To say, however, that that necessarily involves our cheer- 
ing for this Conscription Bill is a complete illogical non 
sequitur. It does not follow. It is the duty of every manu- 
facturer to serve the nation. Does that mean that his busi- 
ness ought to be conscripted? It is the duty of every educator 
to support democracy. Does that mean that he ought to be 
conscripted? It is the duty of every man to support democ- 
racy. Does that mean that he must be a conscript? The 
basic principle that we all owe patriotic allegiance to the 
nation is one thing; the method of regimented, totalitarian 
military conscription is another. 

The time may come when conscription may be necessary 
again in this country as it was in 1917. May God forbid, 
but it may come! What millions of Americans are still saying 
is that no adequate evidence has yet been presented that that 
necessity exists now. 

Listen to Major-General James K. Parsons speaking only 
a few days ago, all the more impressively because he posi- 
tively wants conscription in a modified form: “If we are 
going to stretch (and I think it is a long stretch) the Monroe 
Doctrine to include Singapore and Shanghai and South 
America, we will need an army of millions. . . If we are 
going to defend our own nation, a relatively small, but well- 
trained force will be more than adequate.” The question 
there raised the American people ought to demand an answer 
to. What is this conscript army for? A conscript army is 
not needed to defend the United States or its contiguous 
interests. A conscript army is needed only if we are going to 
send an expeditionary force to conquer, let us say, Europe 
or Asia. The well-justified suspicion will not down that 
behind this hectic haste to force conscription on us is the 
policy of the belligerent interventionists. 

Mark this: The political leaders of this nation went to 
the conventions in Philadelphia and Chicago and did not 
dare to put into the Republican and Democratic platforms a 
plank in favor of conscription with which to go before the 
people. Then Congress went straight to Washington and 
those in favor of conscription, under the guise of a desperate 
emergency pictured in terms of imminent armed invasion of 
this country, began insisting that we must act at once, without 
adequate thought, without a fair chance even for the people 
to realize what is going on. Well, at least, the people have 
spoken clearly enough so that Congress now pauses. I beg of 
you see to it that Congress hears from more of the people, 
that the wiser, cooler heads in Congress are supported in 
their opposition to this hasty action, so that if conscription 
is adopted it may be only after calm, deliberate, careful 
consideration. 
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A State of War Exists 


LET US FACE THE FACTS 





By WILLIAM H. STANDLEY, Admiral, U. 8. Navy 
Delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting System, August 10, 1940 


N JUNE 10 last I, with some 30 other American 
citizens, signed a statement urging that this country 
“immediately declare that a state of war exists be- 

tween this country and Germany”. The reason for that 
action was briefly but concisely put forth in the accompany- 
ing statement—we said that because of the German drive 
against civilization in Europe we believed Nazi Germany 
to be “the mortal enemy of our ideals, our institutions, and 
our way of life’. That because of this belief the United 
States had embarked upon a program of national defense 
“designed to repel any German attack on our territory, or 
any invasion of our vital interests.” That “in the German 
view the American defense program means that the United 
States has already joined with Great Britain and France 
in opposing the Nazi drive for world dominion.” ‘That 
‘what we have, what we are, and what we hope to be can 
now be most effectively defended on the line in France held 
by General Weygand.” 

That “if the British navy is destroyed or taken over, if 
the French army is defeated in final action, we shall have 
to face our job alone. We shall have to aid South America 
single handed, in the presence of triumphant and hungry 
aggressors, operating across both oceans.” 

That “Therefore all disposable air, naval, military and 
material resources of the United States should be made 
available at once to help maintain our common front.” That 
“Such resources cannot be made available fast enough to hold 
the German army in check on the European Continent or 
to prepare for the eventual attack on American interests so 
long as this United States remains legally neutral.” That 
“nationwide endorsement of the defense program shows that 
the American people has ceased to be neutral in any other 
That “For that reason alone and irrespective of 
specific uses of our. resources thereafter, the United States 
should immediately give official recognition to this fact and 
to the logic of the situation—by declaring that a state 
of war exists between this country and Germany.” 

Since that time the situation for our country is far more 
serious than when the above statement was issued. Germany 
has conquered and overrun France and is now literally 
hammering at the gates of England, and today the only 
thing standing between us and the ire of German power is 
the British fleet. 

We are told that if the Axis powers are victorious we 
are in no danger from a direct attack by them. The truth 
is that even if we are not on Hitler’s time table for direct 
attack, we are in line for his pincers. For Europe must 
continue to have the raw materials of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Our trade freedom depends entirely upon 
With this seapower in their hands let us see what would 
happen if the dictators decided to wage a war of strangula- 
tion instead of a war of land, sea, and air movement 
against us. 

In the first place, we should soon find that our goods 
would be driven from the markets of the world. Our trade 
would diminish. Our standards of living would decline 


” 
sense. 


beneath anything we had ever known. The welfare and hap- 
piness of every man, woman and child in this country would 
be affected. 


If we consented to live under this form of 





seapower. 


economic tyranny, we would find that the least effort on 
our part to live in any degree of Political or Religious 
Liberty would bring down upon us the specter of starvation 
or the threat of direct attack. The choice will not be ours. 

Recent events indicate only too clearly how hard pressed 
has been the British fleet which is the spear-head of sea 
power, and what a toll has been, and is being taken, by the 
submarine and bombs from the air. 

In the narrow waters between England and the Continent, 
large warships cannot operate safely, in peril from the air, 
from underseas, from land batteries and from speedboats. 
You have all read about, seen pictures of, the epic of the 
evacuation of Dunkirk. More than three hundred thousand 
men, saved by small boats, protected by light warcraft, 
mostly destroyers. Some of those destroyers were sunk, 
others were damaged. Many further losses have been suf- 
fered since by the British destroyer fleet. And remember, 
the French light craft are no longer by the side of their old 
comrades. Over that same Channel, where passed the res- 
cued of Dunkirk, the invader plans to come. Large ships, 
it is probable, cannot be fought in those waters. The British 
must depend in great measure upon destroyers to guard 
their homes from war. And to convoy the merchant ships 
upon whose cargoes their lives depend. And the enemy knows 
this only too well, and bomb and torpedo take their daily toll. 

There are not—no, I will not say that . . . there may 
not be, enough British destroyers for the work they have to 
do, when the day of wrath and testing comes. And so, the 
British have asked for some of ours. Not for our new de- 
stroyers built to operate with our battle fleet. They have only 
asked for old world war craft, surplusage for our own pur- 
poses, until they were recently recommissioned, in view of 
the declared limited emergency. 

And what emergency can be greater than the one which 
now calls them to active service against the enemy of the 
human race? 

An emergency for the British, yes, I can hear it said. But 
why for us? Why should we send our ships? I promise to 
try to answer that question. It would be easy to say, “If 
cannon, if rifles, if airplanes, then why not ships?” But there 
is a better answer than that. Before I give it to you, let me 
deal with the law of 1917 that is said to forbid their trans- 
fer. Would I violate that law? No, I would violate no 
law. I would have Congress declare a national emergency 
and give the Commander-in-Chief of our armed forces full 
powers, including whatever disposition of our army, navy 
and air force is called for by the public interest. This would 
settle that and all other legal questions. Am I advocating 
war? Call it what you like. If what we are doing now is 
Peace, then words don’t mean what they meant when I went 
to school. 

We should send ships to help the British if they need our 
ships, and they have told us they do, to prevent the possible 
loss of the British Isles and their whole fleet. We should do 
this, that is, if we still hold that it is our main objective at 
this time to keep the British fleet in being, while we prepare, 
as best we can and as fast as we can, to protect ourselves 
and our friends in our own hemisphere from the attack that 
we know must come if the British cannot hold out. Our 
would be isolationists prate of the protection furnished us 
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by the 3000 miles of Atlantic Ocean. True, this is our 
protection so long as the control of that ocean remains with 
us or our friends. When that control passes to an enemy, 
that moment this ocean becomes a broad highway by which 
the enemy can throttle and destroy us. 

But can we spare these destroyers? If the British are 
likely to be beaten anyway, hadn’t we better keep them at 
home to defend ourselves? This argument is based on a 
profound misconception of the nature of naval warfare. 
Warships are not built to be hoarded in little packets away 
from the main theatre of action but for use. I would not 
consider this in the light of “sparing” our ships. These 
ships—our fleet—was built and maintained to keep the enemy 
from our shores and in the face of the emergency that 
threatens us today I would abort that menace by using them 
for the purpose for which they were built and maintained, 
—to keep the enemy from our shores. 

The British might need more help, and still more? Then 
give it to them. All we can, without stint or limit. And if 
the British homelands are lost, open our ports to their ships 
and continue the battle until final victory. Most of you 
know in your hearts that you can’t appease Hitler. A small 
investment now may at the worst gain us time and some of 
us as we look about, wonder whether we aren’t already 
living on borrowed time. 

Profound disillusionment with the last war, however 
caused, has led to a weakening of the moral fibre of our 
people upon which Hitler is gambling for the greatest stakes 
in history. There is present among us the absence of the will 
to prepare. We cannot buy security; for as has been well 
said, who will cash our billion dollar checks? We must have 


Marching Down 


men to operate the machines we hope to make; peace-minded 
as twenty years have made us, let us pull ourselves together 
and call into existence a truly national register of our entire 
manhood, and throw into the face of the would be enslaver 
of mankind the defiance of forty-five million Americans, each 
willing to serve in army, navy, air force or industry, as he 
can best contribute to the salvation of his country and the 
cause of freedom for all this earth. 

Anyone with a grain of sense knows that we cannot defend 
ourselves with machinery alone. Every naval and military 
man from the Commander-in-Chief to the newest recruit 
knows that we can never hope to create the vast reservoir 
of manpower that we so desperately need under the present 
system of voluntary enlistment. 

Now let us drop all pretentions and subterfuge. Let us 
stop talking in terms of limited emergency when we are really 
in a state of war. 

Let us openly and courageously declare that a state of 
national emergency exists and give the President full powers 
to take all necessary measures for the total defense of 
America, including the mobilization of our entire national 
strength and whatever disposition may be required of our 
land, naval and air forces. 

Let us have total defense and have it now. 

What a magnificent gesture that will be to give pause to 
these devil men, new hope to our friends who still stand 
proudly erect before the common enemy, and to those equally 
our friends who wait with longing hearts for the deliverance 
for which, under the Providence of God, they shall not wait 
in vain. 


the Road to War 


PEACE TIME CONSCRIPTION A MENACE TO OUR LIBERTIES 


By BURTON K. WHEELER, United States Senator from Montana 


Delivered under the auspices of the “Keep Out of War Congress” over the Blue Network of the 
National Broadcasting Company, August 15, 1940 


HAVE said in recent weeks that the United States is 

marching down the road to war. Peace time conscrip- 

tion is not only another step in that direction but it is 
the greatest step toward regimentation and militarism ever 
undertaken by the Congress of the United States. The Gen- 
eral Staff has advocated it before, Secretary of War Stimson 
advocated it as far back as 1916, but the Congress never 
adopted it in peace time. 

Those who advocate peace time conscription generally 
predicate their advocacy on two contentions. These conten- 
tions are: first, that large mumbers of additional men are 
immediately needed for the army and navy and that this 
large number cannot be obtained by the traditional American 
method of voluntary enlistment; second, that conscription is 
the method of raising the needed men most consonant with a 
democratic form of government. 

I challenge beth of those contentions. 

Note that these contentions are to some extent necessarily 
inter-related. If the nation were in imminent danger and 
required ten million men for its defense—and only a half 
million came forward—it would doubtless be both necessary 
and equitable to select by lot the necessary number from 
among the available manpower of the nation able to serve. 
On the other hand, if but ten thousand men were needed and 
more than that number offered to serve, few people would 
argue that it is either necessary or desirable to insist upon 


impressing into the military service men who do not wish 
to enter. 

Those who urge compulsory service at the present time 
contend that large numbers of men are immediately required 
for the army and navy to defend the nation, and that the 
men required cannot be obtained without resort to com- 
pulsory service. But this contention cannot survive any sort 
of reasonably close examination. 

That the military events of the last year and the existing 
world situation generally bespeak a need on the part of this 
nation for increased and more effective defense—only the 
most foolhardy would deny. But common sense also dictates 
the magnitude and imminence of the dangers. 

Nothing is so certain in the life of man as death. Because 
of this most of our citizens carry insurance against death; 
—yet, despite its certainty, few of us deem it wise to pur- 
chase so much insurance that in order to pay the premium 
we must starve ourselves and our families. The people desire 
to take out and pay for an adequate amount of insurance 
against a foreseeable danger, but they do not wish to assume 
a load of obligation so heavy that it will bring about the 
very event they seek to insure against. 

I believe that while avoiding hysteria and foolish excesses, 
adequate sums of money should be appropriated to provide 
the army and navy with the most modern and efficient equip- 
ment obtainable, in ample quantity, and that steps should be 
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taken to insure efficient production of military supplies by 
the nation’s industry. I believe, however, and on this aii 
expert opinion is in agreement, that it is more important for 
our troops to be thoroughly trained and expert in the new 
mechanical warfare, and ably commanded, than that they 
be merely numerous. A small but expert force of Germans 
seized all of Norway; a small but expert Finnish army held 
the Russian Goliath at bay for many months. But a large 
French army was quickly crushed—less by the enemy than 
by its own incompetent and, in many instances, traitorous 
generals. 

How large an army do we want? Today our army stands 
at a strength of 255,000 officers and men and will soon be at 
its full authorized strength of 375,000. The National Guard 
stands at 230,000 men with the number increasing rapidly. 
‘The Navy has 146,000 men and officers and is increasing the 
number to 170,000. This does not take into consideration 
our other armed forces. 

How much of an increase is desirable to provide for the 
national safety? 

Outside the army—all the most eminent military authori- 
ties—Hanson W. Baldwin of the New York Times, Major 
George Fielding Eliot, Col. Frederick Palmer, Basil Walker, 
and many others—agree that a force of 400,000 to 600,000 
would be entirely adequate. 

In view of what has been printed in the press—it is sur- 
prising to find on turning to the statements of our highest 
army authorities that their views do not differ materially 
from the quoted views of the military experts. At the recent 
hearings before the Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
General Marshall, Chief of Staff of the War Department, 
testified that the Army wanted a peace-time strength of 
375,000 men. 

When the full testimony of General Marshall is supple- 
mented by the testimony of General Shedd, Colonel Twaddle, 
and Major Hershey, all of whom testified for the General 
Staff, the following facts are ascertained: 

1. The General Staff and the War Department see no 
need for millions of soldiers and freely confess that it would 
be both unwise and impossible to attempt to induct into the 
army any such huge force as the public is accustomed to 
hear named. 

2. What the General Staff testified to was that it is 
necessary at the present time to increase the army’s strength 
immediately from 255,000 to 375,000—and to increase the 
strength of the National Guard from 230,000 to 400,000— 
a total increase of 290,000 men. Thereafter—it may wish to 
step up the strength of the army further to 500,000 in order 
to place the army on a full war footing. 

In other words—without conscription—we shall soon have 
an army of 900,000 men. General Marshall definitely stated 
that they could be obtained by enlistment—but not—he 
thought—as quickly as necessary. I ask—for what purpose 
is it proposed to draft an additional 1,200,000 men? 

It is indisputable according to the sworn testimony of 
General Staft oficers—that enlistment in the Army—instead 
of being negligible as is generally believed—has been running 
well above the Army’s quota. During the month of June 
when the Army was proceeding “cautiously” with its recruit- 
ing—approximately 27,000 men presented themselves for 
enlistment—of whom 18,000 were accepted. According to 
recent newspaper reports—enlistment during July has reached 
new high figures. 

One should also bear in mind other factors which do effect 
enlistments in the Army. The minimum period for which a 
man may enlist ;—the salary received at the start—and the 
opportunity for advancement thereafter. 

Do you know that the army has refused to accept enlist- 










ments for less than three years notwithstanding the law pro- 
vides specifically that men may enlist in the army for one 
year? The General Staff wanted them for 3 years so they 
ignored the law. 

It cannot be doubted that large numbers of young men 
who would be willing to enlist for one year—in order to get 
the training—are not willing to tie themselves down for a 
long 3-year period at $21 per month. 

The conscription bill recognizes this fact—as it proposes 
to force them into the army for one year. 

The testimony of General Shedd and General Marshall 
brings home this astounding proposition. Our General Staff 
is recommending that there now be imposed on the men of 
this country by compulsion what they refused. to allow them 
to do voluntarily. This may seem a strange paradox—devoid 
of logic—but this is the testimony of the General Staff. 
Although the nation has been led to believe that the General 
Staff seeks conscriptions because it is necessary for national 
defense—the General Staff desires conscription whether or 
not the necessary men can be obtained by enlistment. 

When we are considering the question of conscripting men 
for the army, we should bear in mind that the pay of an 
enlisted man is $21 per month, approximately $5 per week, 
with little or no chance for advancement. As compared 
with these prospects, a young man weighing the benefits of 
enlisting in the army will find that enrollment in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps for one year will pay him $30 per month 
to start, with fair possibility of advancing to assistant leader 
at $36 a month or leader at $45 a month. Better still, if the 
young man wishes to enroll in the Navy he will find that he 
will be paid $21 a month for the first four months, and by 
the end of the first year, he will in all likelihood advance to 
seaman first class at $54 per month. It is significant that 
the Navy has 7,000 men on the waiting list. 

But it will be asked, what about the expense of such a 
program? At a time when Congress has passed defense bills 
which will require an expenditure of 18 billion dollars, 
approximately one-fiftieth of this amount, or 320 million 
dollars a year, does not loom very large. More important, 
the program of conscription would cost, at the General 
Staff’s own estimate, a Dillion dollars per year. 

I have mentioned the 18 billion dollars we recently appro- 
priated for increased armaments. I was one of those who 
voted for these bills, because our army and navy men 
pleaded: “What good are men without arms?” Now the 
Military Affairs Committee turns around and in recom- 
mending conscription says: ‘““What good are arms without 
men?” What sort of circular reasoning—what sort of strange 
logic are we being subjected to? First we are begged to 
give arms to our men—then men to our arms. For the arms 
we actually have—we have men waiting aplenty. If you 
do not believe me, read the accounts of the current first 
army maneuvers in New York—see the pictures of men 
drilling with pipes instead of guns, with trucks instead of 
tanks and with birds instead of planes. 

I believe that the testimony of the General Staff itself 
and the figures I have quoted definitely disprove the first 
and major contention of the proponents of conscription— 
that only by conscription can the men needed to meet the 
demands of national defense be secured. 

But we are told that another reason why we should aban- 
don all American traditions and adopt peace time conscrip- 
tion is because it is so fair and so democratic. 

How can one say that conscription constitutes the essence 
of the democratic concept and is at the same time the chief 
hallmark of all those dictator regimes from which democracy 
has been completely and shamelessly banished. Where is 
conscription found in its fullest flower, where is it ennobled 
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and glorified as the highest honor of the citizen —if not 
in those lands where militarism and totalitarianism have 
blanketed the populace, and stifled democracy, most com- 
pletely? 

Every nation must defend itself from invasion—that is 
the universal law of self-preservation. Every inhabitant of 
a land must be ready to contribute to its defense—even to 
laying down his life if need be. 

To say, however, that every resident of a country must be 
prepared to defend the country from invasion, even at the 
cost of his life if need be, is something very different from 
the proposition to turning over to one man the power to 
compel free citizens to spend part of their lives in the army, 
when men are available who are perfectly willing to make a 
career of this work. 

To use a homely illustration no one can doubt that keep- 
ing the streets of our cities clean, free from pestilential and 
disease-breeding dirt, is a matter of the most immediate and 
vital concern to the inhabitants of every city and to the 
state. No one would dispute, either, that if some unfore- 
seeable emergency arose every citizen in the city or state 
affected would be commanded to clean them if necessary to 
safeguard the public welfare. Yet, because this obligation is 
inherent in citizenship, no one has come forward to advocate 
that it is undemocratic to permit our streets to be cleaned 
by those who are willing to make this their work—nor would 
it be contended that street-cleaning should be performed by 
citizens conscripted for such purpose. 

What has been said of street-cleaning is, of course, equally 
applicable to the occupations of firemen, policemen, transport 
workers and the like. The performance of all these tasks is 
vital to the functioning of our society and the welfare of 
our nation ;—in the absence of volunteers they would fall 
upon the general body of citizenry, but we have never found 
it necessary on democratic grounds to require every citizen 
to spend a year of his life cleaning streets. 

The democracy which we hail in our country, and which 
we all seek jealously to guard, no doubt means different 
things to different people, but it is certain that to every one 
of us democracy means at least the right to choose freely 
our own occupations and to conduct our lives with the 
greatest amount of freedom consistent with the general wel- 
fare. I recognize that where the defense of the nation and 
the public weal are concerned, the rights of the individual 
must yield. But conversely, I believe that if the public neces- 
sity does not require, the essence of democracy is to leave the 
individual unmolested in the enjoyment of “the inalienable 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”’. 

It is significant to point out here that the English guard 
their liberties more jealously than we do. In the World 
War, it was not until after the Battle of the Marne that 
England resorted to conscription. And while they were at 
war Australia and New Zealand defeated conscription in a 
public referendum. And today, Canada and Australia only 
resorted to conscription months after they entered this war— 
and even then with the provision that no conscript could be 
sent out of Canada or Australia. 

Certainly, to many millions of Americans it will seem 
that if conscription in peace time is democracy—then democ- 
racy has reached its fullest flowering in lands across the 
waters which surround us—in Japan;—in Germany ;—in 
Italy ;—in Russia. 

Many sincere persons who view conscription with mis- 
trust and dislike, nevertheless withhold their opposition on 
the ground that “it does not seem right that only the jobless 
and the low-paid worker should be obliged to join the 
Army.” General Shedd probably referred to this aspect of 
the question when he said “they (the principles of conscrip- 









tion) spread the requirements of military service over the 
entire personnel in such a just and proper way...” 

In almost the next breath, however, General Shedd was 
explaining that if we had the compulsory selective service 
recommended by the General Staff it would be designed to 
select the “unimportant” men, while the important ones 
would not be inducted into the Army. 

Said General Shedd, I quote—‘‘Well, I believe it (volun- 
tary enlistment) would tend more to disrupt the country, 
because you cannot pick and choose the unimportant man. 
I do not mean unimportant from his point of view, but 
unimportant in the whole economic life of our country.” 

During the last war, after Congress had enacted the 
Selective Service Act, it also passed a resolution stating what 
categories of men would be chosen first, and what classes 
would be deferred. It is interesting to note that in Class I, 
those to be called first were married men who have habitually 
failed to support their families; married men dependent on 
wives for support; unskilled farm laborers; and unskilled 
industrial laborers. 

Is there anything democratic about a conscription law 
that grabs the unimportant man—the unskilled farm laborer 
and sends him off to the trenches at $21 per month while 
the skilled man or the important man gets from $15 to $20 
a day in the factory or draws down huge bonuses as presi- 
dent of a corporation? The son of a captain of industry is 
obviously “important” to business; he must prepare to take 
over his father’s place. Mrs. Jones’ son, an unemployed 
worker, is important only to the army It is to Mrs. Jones’ 
son that the army looks for recruits now—and it will be to 
him they will turn for conscription. The only question is: 
—shall young Jones be induced to join the army voluntarily 
by offering him a decent rate of pay and a fair chance of 
promotion, or shall he be forced to join the army at $21 a 
month—whether he likes it or not? If there is any doubt 
about what the answer is—just ask young Jones. 

But another reason for conscription was advanced by 
Secretary of War Stimson. Said Mr. Stimson :— 

“Conscription is necessary to impress upon the country the 
gravity of the world situation.” 

For Secretary Stimson it is not enough that the American 
people should arrive at its opinion of the world situation on 
the basis of free—open and rational consideration of the 
situation—it must be stampeded into a militaristic frame 
of mind, and made ready for any adventures the Secretary 
thinks necessary. 

“Government by persuasion,” said Secretary Stimson, “is 
very much slower than government by arbitrary force.” So 
—the Secretary is attempting by this Bill to remedy the 
disadvantage by giving us “government by arbitrary force”. 
There are, however, still a few of us who believe “govern- 
ment by persuasion” still has virtues for which increased 
speed cannot compensate. Maybe Hitler made the trains 
run on time—but the German people are now paying the 
price in tears and blood and life. 

I have suggested the reasons why the General Staff wants 
conscription. From the beginning of time the General Staffs 
of every country in the world have wanted conscription. 
That is part of militarism. I now ask, why do high adminis- 
tration officials and financiers with international connections 
urge it upon us? I am afraid that only the future will reveal 
this to us—but I say to you now that it is NOT because 
they believe our shores or skies are in danger of invasion. 
For these men there is an entire hemisphere to be “defended.” 
When men begin to envisage the defense of their country in 
terms of entire hemisphere, then—of course—millions upon 
millions of men are necessary. 
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It was in the name of defense of Germany that Hitler 
invaded Czecho-Slovakia. It was in the name of defense that 
Hitler invaded Poland, Belgium, Holland and Norway. In 
the name of defense Russia invaded little Finland. To what 
corners of the world is it now proposed or intended to send 
these millions of our men—in the name of defense? 

Enact peace time conscription and no longer will this be 
a free land .. . no longer will a citizen be able to say that 
he disagrees with a governmental edict. Hushed whispers 
will replace free speech; . . . secret meetings in dark places 
will supplant free assemblage; . . . labor and industry—men 
and women will be shackled by the chains they have them- 
selves forged. And all this—mark you—while this last great 
democracy ig still at peace. . . . Is this the sort of society 
for which our forebears shed their blood? .. . Is this the goal 
for which we strive? 

Some senators say the people want conscription. I chal- 
lenge them to go to the country on that issue. I would like 
to have the New York lawyers—the Army General Staff— 
and any others who are advocating the passage of this Bill— 
stand before the farmers—the workers—the mothers and 


fathers and tell them what a fine thing peace time conscrip- 
tion is for their boys. I would like to see a national refer- 
endum on the question of conscription. I would like to see 
those who will have to do the fighting and the dying decide 
this question. 

The original Burke-Wadsworth Bill recited in its pre- 
amble that—I quote—‘the Congress hereby declares that 
the integrity and institutions of the United States are gravely 
threatened.”” The Military Affairs Committee has striken 
this clause from the revised Bill. I deeply deplore its omission 
from the present Bill. 

For I say to you, and I say it to you with all the solemnity 
of which I am capable—the integrity and institutions of the 
United States are indeed gravely threatened—and it is the 
Bill now before Congress—and the hysteria which bred it— 
which creates that threat. 

If this Bill passes—it will slit the throat of the last 
Democracy still living—it will accord to Hitler his greatest 
and cheapest victory. On the headstone of American Democ- 
racy he will inscribe—“Here Lies The Foremost Victim Of 
The War Of Nerves.” 


Great Britain Will Not Fall 


WE ARE STRONGER THAN EVER 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered to the House of Commons, London, August 20, 1940 


LMOST a year has passed since the war began. It is 

natural for us, therefore, to pause on our journey at 

F this milestone and survey the dark, wide field. It is 

also useful to compare the first year of this second war 

against German aggression with its fore-runner a quarter 
of a century ago. 

Although this war is, in fact, only a continuation of the 
last, very great differences in its character are apparent. In 
the last war millions of men fought by hurling enormous 
masses of steel at one another. Men and shells was the cry 
and prodigious slaughter was the consequence. 

In this war nothing of this kind has yet appeared. It is a 
conflict of strategy, of organization, of technical operators, 
science, mechanics and morale. 

YEAR'S CASUALTIES CONTRASTED 

The British casualties in the first twelve months of the 
great war amounted to 365,000. In this war British killed, 
wounded, prisoners and missing, including civilians, are 
about 92,000, but of these a large proportion are alive as 
prisoners of war. Throughout all Europe for one man killed 
or wounded in this first year perhaps five were killed or 
wounded in 1914-15. 

The slaughter is but a fraction, but the consequences to the 
belligerents have been even more deadly. We have seen great 
countries with powerful armies dashed out of coherent exist- 
ence in a few weeks. We have seen the French Republic and 
the renowned French Army beaten into complete and total 
submission with less than the casualties which they suffered 
in any one of half a dozen of the battles of 1914-18. 

The entire body—it might almost seem at times the soul— 
of France has succumbed to physical effects incomparably less 
terrible than those which were sustained with fortitude and 
undaunted will-power twenty-five years ago. 

Although up to the present the loss of life has been merci- 
fully diminished the decisions reached in the course of the 
struggle are even more profound upon the fate of nations 





than anything which has ever happened since barbaric times. 
Moves are made upon scientific and strategic boards, ad- 
vantages are gained by mechanical means as the result of 
which scores of millions of men become incapable of further 
resistance, or judge themselves incapable of further resistance, 
and a fearful game of chess proceeds from check to mate by 
which the unhappy players seem to be inexorably bound. 


ENTIRE PoPULATIONS INVOLVED 

There is another and far more obvious difference from 
1914. The whole of the warring nations are involved—not 
only soldiers, but the entire population; men, women and 
children. 

The fronts are everywhere. The trenches are dug in the 
towns and the streets. Every village is fortified. Every road 
is barred. The front line runs through the factories. The 
workmen are soldiers, with different weapons but the same 
courage. 

There seems to be every reason to believe that this new 
kind of war is well suited to the genius and resources of the 
British Nation and Empire, and that once we get properly 
equipped and properly started a war of this kind will be 
more favorable to us than the somber mass slaughters of the 
Somme and Passchendaele. 

If it is a case of whole nations fighting and suffering to- 
gether, that ought to suit us, too, because we are the most 
united of all the nations, because we entered the war upon the 
national will and with our eyes open, because we have been 
nursed in freedom and individual responsibility and are the 
products, not of totalitarian uniformity, but of tolerance and 
variety. 

If all these qualities are turned, as they are being turned, 
to the arts of war, we may be able to show the enemy quite a 
lot of things they have not thought of yet. 


BritisH SciENCE LEADS 


Since the Germans drove out the Jews and lowered their 
technical standards, our science is definitely ahead of theirs. 
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Our geographical position, the command of the sea and 
the friendship of the United States, enables us to draw re- 
sources from the whole world and to manufacture weapons of 
war of every kind, but especially of the superfine kinds, on a 
scale hitherto practiced only by Nazi Germany. 

Hitler is now sprawled over Europe. Our offensive springs 
are being slowly compressed, and we must resolutely and 
methodically prepare ourselves for the campaigns of 1941 
and 1942. 

Two or three years are not a long time, even in our short 
precarious lives. They are nothing in the history of nations. 
And when we are doing the finest thing in the world, and 
have the honor to be the sole champion of the liberty of all 
Europe, we must not grudge these years, or weary as we toil 
and struggle through them. 

It does not follow that our energies in future years will be 
exclusively confined to defending ourselves and our posses- 
sions. Many opportunities may lie open to amphibious power, 
and we must be ready to take advantage of them. 


Deeps, Nor Worps, WILL TELL 


One of the ways to bring this war to a speedy end is to 
convince the enemy, not by words but by deeds, that we have 
both the will and the means not only to go on indefinitely but 
to strike heavy and unexpected blows. 

The road to victory may not be so long as we expect. But 
we have no right to count upon this. Be it long or short, 
rough or smooth, we mean to reach our journey’s end. 

It is our intention to maintain and enforce a strict block- 
ade not only of Germany but of Italy, France and all other 
countries that have fallen into the German power. 


I read in the papers that Herr Hitler has also proclaimed a 


strict blockade of the British islands. No one can complain 
of that. I remember the Kaiser doing it in the last war. 

What, indeed, would be a matter of general complaint 
would be if we were to prolong the agony of all Europe by 
allowing food to go in to nourish the Nazis and aid their 
war effort, or to allow food to go into the subjugated peoples 
which would certainly be pillaged off them by their Nazi 
conquerors. 

There have been many proposals, founded on the highest 
motives, that food should be allowed to pass the blockade 
for the relief of these populations. I regret that we must 
refuse these requests. 


Nazis’ New Economy 


The Nazis are boasting that they have created a new uni- 
fied economy in Europe. They have repeatedly stated that 
they possess ample reserves of food and that they can feed 
their captive peoples. 

In a German broadcast of June 27 it was said that while 
Mr. Hoover’s plan for relieving France, Belgium and Hol- 
land deserved commendation, the German forces had already 
taken the necessary steps. We know that in Norway, when 
the German troops went in, there were food supplies to last 
for a year. We know that Poland, though not a rich country, 
usually produced sufficient food for her people. 

Moreover, the other countries which Herr Hitler has in- 
vaded all held considerable stock when the Germans entered 
and are themselves very substantial food producers. 

If all this food is not available now it can only be because 
it has been removed to feed the people of Germany and to 
give them increased rations there during the last few months. 
At this season of the year, and for some months to come, 
there is the least chance of scarcity, as the harvest has just 
been gathered in. 



















































Foops MAKE War MATERIALS 


There is another aspect. Many of the most valuable foods 
are essential to the manufacture of vital war materials. Fats 
are used to make explosives, potatoes to make the alcohol for 
motor spirit. The plastic materials now so largely used for 
aircraft construction are made of milk. 

If the Germans use these commodities to help them bomb 
our women and children, rather than to feed the populations 
who produce them, we may be sure that any imported food 
would go the same way, directly or indirectly, or be employed 
to relieve the enemy of the responsbilities he has assumed. 

Let Hitler bear his responsibilities to the full, and let the 
peoples of Europe who groan beneath his yoke aid in every 
way the coming of the day when it will be broken. Mean- 
while we can arrange in advance for the speedy entry of food 
into any part of the enslaved area, when this part has been 
wholly cleared of German forces and has genuinely regained 
its freedom. 

We shall do our best to encourage the building up of re- 
serves of food all over the world, so that there will always 
be held out before the eyes of the peoples of Europe, includ- 
ing—I say it deliberately—the German Austrian peoples, the 
certainty that the shattering of the Nazi power will bring to 
them all immediate food, freedom and peace. 


CATARACT OF DISASTER 


Rather more than a quarter of a year has passed since the 
new government came into power in this country. What a 
cataract of disaster has poured out upon us since then! 

The trustful Dutch overwhelmed, their beloved and re- 
spected sovereign driven into exile, the peaceful city of Rot- 
terdam the scene of a massacre as hideous as anything in the 
Thirty Years War, Belgium invaded and beaten down, our 
own fine expeditionary force, which King Leopold called to 
his rescue, cut off and almost captured, escaping, as it seemed, 
only by a miracle and with the loss of all its equipment; our 
ally France out, Italy in against us. 

All France in the power of the enemy, all its arsenals and 
vast masses of military material converted to the enemy’s 
use; a puppet government set up at Vichy which may at any 
moment be forced to become our foe; the whole western sea- 
board of Europe, from the North Cape to the Spanish fron- 
tier, in German hands; all the ports, all the airfields upon 
this immense front employed against us as potential spring- 
boards of invasion; the German air power, numerically so 
far outstripping ours, has been brought so close to our island 
that what we used to dread has come to pass, and the hostile 
bombers not only reach our shores in a few minutes and from 
many directions, but can be escorted by their fighters. 

If we had been confronted at the beginning of May with 
such a prospect, it would have seemed incredible that at this 
point of a period of horror and disaster we should stand 
erect, sure of ourselves, masters of our fate and with the con- 
viction of final victory burning unquenchable in our hearts. 


BRITAIN STRONGER THAN Ever 


Few would have believed we could survive; none would 
have believed that we should today not only feel stronger, 
but should actually be stronger, than we have ever been 
before. 

Let us see what has happened on the other side of the 
scales: The British nation and the British Empire, finding 
themselves alone, stood undismayed against disaster. No one 
flinched or wavered; nay, some who formerly thought of 
peace now think only of war. Our people are united and 
resolved as they have never been before. Death and ruin 
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have become small things compared with the shame of defeat 
or failure in duty. 

We cannot tell what lies ahead. It may be that even 
greater ordeals lie before us. We will face whatever is 
coming to us. We are sure of ourselves and of our cause. 
Here, then, is the supreme fact. 

Meanwhile we have not only fortified our hearts but our 
island. We have rearmed and rebuilt our armies in a degree 
which would have been deemed impossible a few months 
ago. We have ferried across the Atlantic, thanks to our 


friends over there, an immense mass of munitions of all 


kinds—cannon, rifles, machine guns, cartridges and shells— 
all safely landed without the loss of a gun or a round. 
The output of our own factories, working as they have never 
worked before, has poured forth. 


2,000,000 Men ARMED 


The whole British Army is at home. More than 2,000,000 
determined men have rifles and bayonets in their hands 
tonight, and three-quarters of them are in regular military 
formations. We have never had armies like this in our 
island in time of war. The whole island bristles against 
invaders from the sea or from the air. 

As I explained to the House in the middle of June, the 
stronger our army at home the larger must be the invading 
expedition; and the larger the invading expedition the less 
difficult will be the task of the navy in detecting its assembly 
and in intercepting and destroying it on passage, and the 
greater would be the difficulty of feeding and supplying the 
invaders if ever they landed in the teeth of continuous naval 
and air attack upon their communications. 

As in Nelson’s day, the maxim holds—our first line of 
defense is the enemy’s ports. Now air reconnaissance and 
photography have brought to an old principle a new and 
potent aid. 

Our navy is far stronger than at the beginning of the war. 
The great flow of new construction set on foot at the out- 
break is now beginning to come in. We hope our friends 
across the ocean will send us a timely reinforcement to 
bridge the gap between the peace flotillas of 1939 and the 
war flotillas of 1941. 


SITUATION ON THE SEAS 


The seas and oceans are open. The U-boats are contained. 
The magnetic mine is mastered. 

The merchant tonnage under the British flag after a year 
of unlimited U-boat war, after eight months of intensive 
mining attack, is larger than when we began. We have, in 
addition, under our control, 4,000,000 tons of shipping from 
the captive countries, which has taken refuge here or in 
the harbors of the empire. 

Our stocks of food of all kinds are many times as great 
as in the days of peace. 

Why do I say all this? Not, assuredly, to boast; not to 
give the slightest countenance to complacency. The dangers 
we face are still enormous. But so are our advantages and 
resources. 

I recount them because the people have a right to know 
that there are solid grounds for the confidence we feel, and 
that we have good reason to believe ourselves capable, as I 
said in a very dark hour two months ago, of continuing the 
war, if necessary alone, if necessary for years. 

I say it because the fact that the British Empire stands 
invincible and that nazidom can still be resisted will kindle 
again the spark of hope in the breasts of hundreds of mil- 
lions of downtrodden or despairing men and women through- 
out Europe and far beyond its bounds, and that from these 


sparks there will presently come a cleansing and devouring 
flame. 


THE PresENT GREAT BATTLE 


The great air battle which has been in progress over this 
island for the last few weeks has recently attained a high 
intensity. It is too soon to attempt to assign limits either to 
the scale or duration of the great air battle. We must 
certainly expect that greater efforts will be made by the 
enemy than any he has so far put forth. Hostile air fields 
are still being developed in France and the low countries 
and the movement of squadrons and material for attacking 
us is still proceeding. 

It is quite plain that Herr Hitler could not admit defeat 
in his air attack on Great Britain without most serious in- 
jury. If, after all these boastings and blood-curdling threats 
and lurid accounts trumpeted round the world of the dam- 
age he has inflicted, of the vast numbers of our air force he 
has shot down, so he says, with so little loss to himself; after 
tales of panic-stricken British couched in their holes, cursing 
the plutocratic government which has led them to such a 
plight—his whole air onslaught were forced tamely to peter 
out, the Fuehrer’s reputation for veracity of statement might 
be seriously impugned. 

We may be sure, therefore, that he will continue as long 
as he has the strength and as long as any preoccupations he 
may have in respect of the Russian air force allow him to 
do so. 

FIGHTING Favors BritTIsH 


On the other hand, the conditions and course of the fight- 
ing have so far been favorable to us. 

I told the House two months ago that whereas in France 
our fighter aircraft were wont to inflict a loss of two or three 
to one upon the Germans, and in the fighting at Dunkirk, 
which was a kind of no man’s land, of about three or four 
to one, we expected that in an attack on this island we 
should achieve a larger ratio. This has certainly come true. 

It must also be remembered that all the enemy machines 
and pilots which are shot down over our island or the seas 
which surround it are either destroyed or captured, whereas 
a considerable proportion of our machines and also of our 
pilots are saved, and soon again come into action. 

A vast and admirable system of salvage directed by the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production ensures the speediest re- 
turn to the fighting line of damaged machines and the most 
provident and speedy use of all the spare parts and material. 

At the same time the splendid—nay, astounding—increase 
in the output and repair of British aircraft and engines, 
which Lord Beaverbrook has achieved by a genius or organi- 
zation and drive which looks like magic, has given us over- 
flowing reserves of every type of aircraft and an ever-mount- 
ing stream of production, both in quantity and quality. 


Nazi Output Far ExcrEepeEp 


The enemy is, of course, far more numerous than we are. 
But our new production already largely exceeds his, and the 
American production is only just beginning to flow in. Our 
bomber and fighter strength after all this fighting is larger 
than it has ever been. 

We hope and believe that we shall be able to continue the 
struggle indefinitely and as long as the enemy pleases; and 
the longer it continues the more rapid will be our approach, 
first toward that parity and then into that superiority in the 
air upon which, in a large measure, the decision of the war 
depends. 

The gratitude of every home in our island, in our empire, 
and indeed throughout the world, except in the abodes of the 
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guilty, goes out to the British airmen who, undaunted by 
odds, unwearied in their constant challenge and mortal dan- 
ger, are turning the tide of world war by their prowess and 
by their devotion. Never in the field of human conflict was 
so much owed by so many to so few. 

All hearts go out to the fighter pilots whose brilliant 
actions we see with our own eyes day after day; but we must 
never forget that all the time, night after night, month after 
month, our bomber squadrons trave] far into Germany, find 
their targets in the darkness by the highest navigational 
skill, aim their attacks—often under the heaviest fire, often 
with heavy loss—with deliberate, careful discrimination, and 
inflict shattering blows upon the whole of the technical and 
war-making structure of the Nazi power. 

On no part of the Royal Air Force does the weight of the 
war fall more heavily than on the daylight bombers, who 
will play an invaluable part in the case of invasion and 
whose unflinching zeal it has been necessary in the mean- 
while, on numerous occasions, to restrain. 

We are able to verify the results of bombing military 
targets in Germany, not only by reports which reach us 
through many sources, but also by photograph. 


Air THE Way TO VIicToRY 


I have no hesitation in saying that this process of bomb- 
ing the military industries and communications of Germany, 
and the air bases and storage depots from which we are at- 
tacked—and which will continue upon an ever-increasing 
scale until the end of the war and may in another year at- 
tain dimensions hitherto undreamed of—affords one, at least, 
of the surest, if not the shortest of all the roads to victory. 

Even if the Nazi legions stood triumphant on the Black 
Sea, or indeed upon the Caspian; even if Hitler was at the 
gates of India, it would profit him nothing if at the same 
time the entire economic and scientific apparatus of German 
war power lay shattered and pulverized at home. 

The fact that the invasion of this island upon a large 
scale has become a far more difficult operation with every 
week that has passed since we saved our army at Dunkirk, 
and our very great preponderance of sea power, enable us 
to turn our eyes and to turn our strength toward the Medi- 
terranean and against that other enemy who, without the 
slightest provocation, coldly and deliberately, for greed and 
gain, stabbed France in the back in the moment of her agony 
and is now marching against us in Africa. 

The defection of France has, of course, been deeply damag- 
ing to our position in what is called, somewhat oddly, the 
Middle East. In the defense of Somaliland, for instance, 
we had counted upon strong French forces attacking the 
Italians from Jibuti. We had counted also upon the use of 
the French naval and air bases in the Mediterranean, and 
particularly upon the North African shore. 


FRENCH CouLp Have Foucut ON 


We had counted upon the French Fleet. Even though 
Metropolitan France was temporarily overrun there was no 
reason why the French Navy, substantial parts of the French 
Army, and the French Empire overseas should not have con- 
tinued the struggle at our side. 

Shielded by overwhelming seapower, possessed of invalu- 
able strategic bases and of ample funds, France might have 
remained one of the great combatants in the struggle. By so 
doing, France would have preserved the continuity of her 
life and the French Empire might have advanced with the 
British Empire to the rescue of the independence and in- 
tegrity of the French motherland. 

In our own case, if we had been put in the terrible position 


of France—now happily impossible, although of course it 
would have been the duty of all war leaders to fight on here 
to the end—it would also have been their duty, as I indicated 
in my speech of June 4, to provide as far as possible for the 
naval security of Canada and our Dominions, and to make 
sure they had the means to carry on the struggle from be- 
yond the oceans. 

Most of the other countries that have «been overrun by 
Germany for the time being have persevered valiantly and 
faithfully. The Czechs, the Poles, the Norwegians, the 
Dutch, the Belgians are still in the field, sword in hand, 
recognized by Great Britain and the United States as the 
sole representative authorities and lawful governments of 
their respective States. 


Crime oF “MEN or VicHy” 


That France alone should lie prostrate at this moment is 
the crime, not of a great and noble nation, but of what are 
called the men of Vichy. 

We have profound sympathy with the French people. 
Our old comradeship with France is not dead. In General 
de Gaulle and his gallant band that comradeship takes an 
effective form. These free Frenchmen have been condemned 
to death by Vichy, but the day will come, as surely as the 
sun will rise tomorrow, when their names will be held in 
honor and graven in stone in the streets and villages of a 
France restored in a liberated Europe into its full freedom 
and ancient fame. 

But this conviction which I feel of the future cannot affect 
the immediate problems which confront us in the Mediter- 
ranean and in Africa. 

It had been decided some time before the beginning of the 
war to defend the protectorate of Somaliland. That policy 
was changed when the French gave in, and when our small 
forces there—a few battalions, a few guns—were attacked 
by all the Italian troops—nearly two divisions—which had 
formerly faced the French at Jibuti. It was right to with- 
draw our troops virtually intact for action elsewhere. 

Far larger operations no doubt impend in the Middle 
East theatre and I shall certainly not attempt to discuss or 
prophesy about their probable course. We have large armies 
and many means of reinforcing them. We have the complete 
sea command of the Eastern Mediterranean. We intend to 
do our best to give a good account of ourselves and to dis- 
charge faithfully and resolutely all our obligations and duties. 


PROMISES TO ALLIES 


A good many people have written to me to ask me to make 
on this occasion a fuller statement of our war aims and of 
the kind of peace we wish to make than is contained in the 
very considerable declaration which was made early in the 
Autumn. 

Since then we have made common cause with Norway, 
Holland and Belgium. We have recognized the Czech gov- 
ernment of Dr. Benes, and we have told General de Gaulle 
that our success will carry with it the restoration of France. 

I do not think it would be wise at this moment, while the 
battle rages and the war is still in its earlier stage, to embark 
upon elaborate speculation about the future shape which 
should be given to Europe or the new securities which must 
be arranged to spare mankind the miseries of a third world 
war. 

The ground is not new. It has been frequently traversed 
and explored and many ideas are held in common by all good 
men and all free men. But before we can undertake the task 
of rebuilding we have not only to be convinced ourselves 
but convince all other countries that the Nazi tyranny is 
going to be finally broken. 
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The right to guide the course of world history is the 
noblest prize of victory. We are still toiling up the hill. 
We have not yet breasted the crest line. We cannot survey 
the landscape or even imagine what its condition will be in 
that longed-for hour. 

The task which lies before us immediately is at once more 
simple and more stern. I hope, indeed, I pray, that we shall 
not be found unworthy of our victory if after toil and tribu- 
lation it is granted to us. For the rest we have to gain the 
victory. 

There is, however, one direction in which we can see a 
little more clearly ahead. We have to think not only for our- 
selves but for the lasting security of the cause and principles 
for which we are fighting. 


Arr Bases For UNITED STATES 


Some months ago we came to the conclusion that the 
interests of the United States and of the British Empire both 
required that the United States should have facilities for the 
naval and air defense of the Western Hemisphere against 
the attack of a Nazi power which might have acquired tem- 
porary but lengthy control of a large part of Western Europe 
and its resources. 

We have therefore decided, spontaneously and without 
being asked or offered any inducement, to inform the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that we should be glad to 
place such defense facilities at their disposal by leasing suit- 
able sites in our transatlantic possessions for their greater 
security against the unmeasured dangers of the future. 

The principle of association of interests for common pur- 
poses between Great Britain and the United States had 





developed even before the war in the various agreements 
reached about certain small islands in the Pacific Ocean 
which have become important as air-fueling points. In all this 
line of thought we found ourselves in very close harmony. 
Presently we learned that anxiety was also felt in the 
United States about the air and naval defense of their Atlan- 
tic seaboard, and President Roosevelt has made it clear that 
he would like to discuss with us and with the Dominion of 
Canada and with Newfoundland the development of Ameri- 


can naval and air facilities in Newfoundland and in the 
West Indies. . 


No TRANSFER OF SOVEREIGNTY 


There is of course no question of any transference of 
sovereignty or of any action being taken against the wishes 
of the various colonies concerned, but for our part His 
Majesty’s Government is entirely willing to accord defense 
facilities to the United States on a ninety-nine-year lease- 
hold basis, and we feel sure that our interests no less than 
theirs and the interests of the colonies themselves and of 
Canada and Newfoundland will be served thereby. 

Undoubtedly this process means that these two great 
organizations of the English-speaking democracies, the Brit- 
ish Empire and the United States, will have to be somewhat 
mixed up together in some of their affairs for mutual and 
general advantage. 

For my own part, looking out upon the future, I do not 
view the process with any misgivings. No one can stop it. 
Like the Mississippi, it just keeps rolling along. Let it roll. 
Let it roll on in full flood, inexorable, irresistible, to broader 
lands and better days. 


The World Cotton Situation 


FACING A DARK AND UNCERTAIN FUTURE 
By W. L. CLAYTON, Chairman of the Board of Anderson, Clayton & Co., Cotton Brokers, and formerly Vice Chairman 
Business Advisory Council of the Department of Commerce 


Delivered at a dinner tendered by the Waco Chamber of Commerce to delegates to the Cotton Research Congress 
at Waco, Texas, June 27, 1940 


HROUGHOUT the world, catastrophic events have 
taken possession of men’s minds. 

The awful drama of total war, snuffing out empires 
and human life and human liberty on a brutal and colossal 
scale, dominates the daily thoughts and lives of people every- 
where. With a kind of fascinated horror, they read and 
listen and wonder. 

It seems petty to talk about the world cotton situation 
when the world itself has exploded and is on fire. 

It is more appropriate tonight to talk about the world 
revolution, its meaning to the United States and, inciden- 
tally, its effect on cotton. 

Please, therefore, do not be surprised if I exercise gen- 
erously the license usually permitted a speaker. 

Anything which must be discussed in terms of world trade 
is obviously just now in an extremely difficult, even almost 
tragic, position. 

The naked truth is that world trade, in any normal sense, 
lies prostrate. 

Cotton, as the fibre from which about three-fourths of 
the world’s clothing is made, is peculiarly an article of 
international trade. 

In consequence, the cotton producer and every part of the 
great raw cotton industry, wherever located, faces a dark 
and uncertain future. 


The situation must, nevertheless, be studied in terms of 
today and tomorrow. 

Yesterday’s experience, with its successes, its failures and 
its mistakes, almost certainly holds no lamp for tomorrow’s 
guidance. 

The present situation, briefly, is this: 

For the past five years the international trade in raw 
cotton of all growths has averaged about 121% million bales 
annually. 

Of this volume, the United States has furnished a little 
over 5 million bales. 

Today, the war has effectively eliminated as importers of 
cotton practically the entire Continent of Europe, consuming 
about 5 millions of bales annually of all growths of cotton. 

Those countries to which exports are still possible, such 
as Great Britain, Japan, China, etc., have in recent years 
taken an average of 7% millions of bales of all kinds of 
cotton, of which the United States has furnished about 3 
million bales. It is extremely doubtful if, with a continu- 
ation of the war, these countries will buy more than 2 to 2% 
million bales of our cotton. As you know, the exports of 
United States cotton normally averaged nearly 8 million 
bales, and for the past five years the average has been some- 
thing over 5 million bales. 

Thus, for cotton as well as for other agricultural com- 
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modities, we are rapidly approaching a realization of that 
catch slogan of the isolationists—“The American market 
for the American farmer.” What the isolationists have not 
understood or, at any rate, have not made clear, is that this 
really means “Only the American market for the American 
farmer.” 

On that basis, of course, we have in the United States a 
surplus of at least 2 million farm families and 75 to 100 
million acres of farm land. 

So much for today! 

Now, who knows what kind of world we shall face 
tomorrow ? 

This much seems certain: If the dictators win this war, 
the United States must embark on a preparedness program 
of colossal proportions. 

That means, among other things, an economic and, to some 
extent, a political revolution in the United States. 

The awful shriek of the dive bomber, and the relentless 
march of the armored tank across Flanders and France 
brought to an end in the United States the so-called good 
old days when we became great and rich and complacent 
and a little soft. 

The dictators built thousands of these instruments of de- 
struction. We shall probably build them by the tens of 
thousands, bigger and still more destructive. And a two- 
ocean navy. 

A new order which we hate, but a new order just the 
same. 

How many of us now realize what this means to our 
way of life? 

We hear much about the fifth column and the Trojan 
horse. 

These are not first problems. We shall know how to deal 
with these things. 

Our first problem is to decide what our international 
policy is to be. 

As to the Western Hemisphere, the decision is apparently 
already made that the Monroe Doctrine is to be literally 
and rigorously enforced. 

Anything less than that would probably mean that before 
many years we would meet the same fate which has recently 
befallen half a dozen other democracies. 

But to a layman the enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine 
throughout the Western Hemisphere, with Europe in the 
hands of the dictators, looks like much the biggest order we 
have even undertaken. 

It probably means military preparation sufficient to meet 
and overcome the combined offensive military resources of 
any three dictators in the world. 

Our second problem is to obtain from competent authori- 
ties blueprints and specifications of an integrated defense 
program. 

Our third problem is to organize the job itself, and, what 
is of enormous importance, to study and plan the necessary 
readjustments in our domestic economy and, to some extent, 
of our political philosophy. Without such readjustment it 
will be impossible to carry out this gigantic enterprise. 

It would be fatal for the American people to under- 
estimate the sacrifices involved. 

It has been said that Germany’s preparation for war 
cost forty billions of dollars. 

If that is correct, the cost to us will be much more. 

Call it sixty billions of dollars, to be spent at the rate of 
fifteen billions of dollars annually for four years. 

This is a lot of money, but we have become used to billions 
in spending Government money. 


The man in the street probably will say, “Well, it’s a 
big price to pay, but I guess it’s worth it, so let’s get on 
with the job.” 

But does he realize that it is impossible to put any such 
sum of money into the building of such a colossal military 
machine without automatically and drastically lowering the 
standard of iiving for every one now enjoying a standard 
above the very minimum? 

The labor, the materials, the shop room, the capital re- 
quired in this huge undertaking cannot also be used to supply 
us with the luxuries to which we have become accustomed in 
recent years. 

Fifteen billions of dollars exceeds all the wages and all 
the salaries paid out by all the manufacturing plants in the 
whole United States in any year of our history. It is twice 
the value of our entire agricultural production, employing 
about one-third of our population. 

Taxes must be drastically increased not only for raising 
the money to pay the bill, but to forcibly take buying power 
away from the middle and upper income groups, so that 
they will be compelled to substantially lessen their demands 
on productive capacity, freeing it for use in the vital pre- 
paredness program. 

We cannot pass on much of the cost of this program to 
our children and grandchildren because we have already 
asked them to assume twenty-five billion dollars of new debt 
contracted during the past eight years. Modern children 
have a way of becoming disobedient when pressed too hard. 

Public control needs to be exercised over new construc- 
tion of all kinds so that no unessential demands will be made 
on the economy which may slow down or impede the pre- 
paredness program. 

Labor must make its contribution in longer hours; the job 
cannot be done on a forty-hour week. Strikes, either of 
capital or labor, cannot be tolerated. 

Drastic economies must be effected in the administration 
of all non-military departments of the Government. Relief 
appropriations must be scaled down and finally discontinued ; 
political distribution of P.W.A. and W.P.A. projects must 
cease, in fact these agencies must disappear entirely when the 
preparedness program gets under way. 

There will be work for every one who can work, and local 
communities must take care of those who cannot. 

In short, under the new order, legislation for and by minor- 
ity pressure groups, thinking only of their own selfish inter- 
ests, must cease if we do not want to go the way of the other 
democracies. 

The emphasis for national endeavor must be taken off of 
reform and placed on production. 

Leon Blum concentrated on reform and social progress in 
France to the point where he almost caused the ruin of his 
country long before the German army set foot on French 
soil; meantime, in Germany they were tightening their belts, 
working sixty hours a week and building the most colossal 
fighting machine the world has ever known. Hitler’s vic- 
tories were won in preparation for the battle, long before 
a gun was fired. 

Do I hear someone say that’s all very well, but this is the 
United States and we are not going to turn the clock back 
in this country in any such way as that? All right, but if 
the people of this country fail to realize, and quickly, that 
the old order has perished; that playtime is over; that we 
must work and economize as our forefathers did, then they 
are not worthy of the pioneers who subdued the savages, 
cleared the wilderness, and laid the foundations of our 
glorious country. 

I do not mean to speak disparagingly of any group of men. 
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Some of the finest patriots in this country are in Washing- 
ton working fifteen to eighteen hours a day, but isn’t it clear 
that the necessary decisions in this crisis cannot be made in 
time by a body of men, many of whom have their eyes and 
ears glued to the next election? 

If we go on as we are now going, won’t we repeat the 
tragic experience of France and England, finding ourselves 
pitifully unprepared and at a time when it is too late? 

The only safe course is to recognize that although we are 
still at peace, the future is so menacing that we must act as 
if we were already at war. 

Our slow-acting democratic system of checks and balances 
is the best in the world for conditions of peace, but it cannot 
cope with the problems of modern warfare. 

We would be much wiser to recognize now, rather than 
later, that we must make a temporary surrender of some of 
our cherished institutions if we wish to preserve any of them 
for future generations. 

Now, turning from war to peace, such as it will be, let me 
give you a picture, as I see it, of the world trade situation 
if the dictators win this war, or even if it ends in a kind of 
stalemate. 

Here it is: 

A bankrupt totalitarian Europe, returning to peacetime 
industrial production at starvation wages and long hours, 
requiring vast quantities of foodstuffs, fibres, and other raw 
_ materials. 

Latin America, Africa and Asia, warehouses bulging with 
raw materials, the sale of which was interrupted by war, 
requiring manufactured goods of all kinds. 

The United States, with practically all the gold in the 
world, a huge industrial plant, working at high wages and 
short hours, large stocks of cotton, wheat and corn, and other 
raw materials, and a high protective tariff. 

This picture may be over-simplified but it certainly sug- 
gests that South America, Africa and Asia will swap their 
raw materials to Europe for cheap manufactured goods, and 
that the United States will be left holding its surpluses both 
of agricultural and industrial products. 

This has for us both economic and political implications. 

Not only are there strong ties of race, culture and language 
between South America and the old world, but the economy 
of the two areas is much more complementary than that of 
the United States and South America. 

Europe needs all South American products; we need only 
a few. 

Indeed, South America and the United States are com- 
petitors in the production for export of numerous commodi- 
ties, principally cotton and grain. 

Closer economic relations between Europe and South 
America will almost certainly be accompanied by closer politi- 
cal contact which will render more difficult our enforcement 
of the Monroe Doctrine. 

On the other hand if South America, Africa and Asia pre- 
empt the European cotton market, for example, what are we 
going to do with our cotton surpluses? 

These momentous questions are a ringing challenge to our 
realism, our vision and our ingenuity. 

Nobody knows the answers, but the direction in which we 
should seek a solution of these problems may be suggested. 

First, as to Latin America: 

It is vital to the successful enforcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine that everything possible be done to draw closer 
the ties of trade and amity which already exist between Latin 
America and the United States. 

There must be no waving of the big stick. We must play 
the commercial game fairly. We must stop subsidizing our 
trade where it comes into competition with theirs. 






We should study the development of resources and com- 
mercial possibilities in Latin America with the view of bring- 
ing their economy into a more complementary relationship 
to ours, and we must be prepared to invest large sums of 
capital there to that end. 

We must find ways and means of buying more Latin 
American goods, or risk redoubled totalitarian penetration 
there of an extremely dangerous character. 

Now, as to our trade with Europe. 

For years we have sold much more to Europe than we have 
bought from her. 

When the war ends this trade unbalance will certainly be 
corrected. If this correction is accomplished by the simple 
process of shifting European purchases of raw materials from 
the United States to those countries willing to accept pay- 
ment in goods, it will be a heavy blow to our entire domestic 
economy. 

American cotton would naturally be the chief sufferer. 

We cannot afford to surrender our European markets 
for cotton and other raw materials without exerting the 
utmost endeavors to hold them. 

The only apparent way to hold these markets is to be 
realistic about the matter and be prepared to trade our goods 
for theirs, scrapping the tariff in the process. With so much 
of our industrial plant and labor diverted to military produc- 
tion, this suggestion may not be so difficult or radical as it 
may at first appear. 

Bi-lateral, or barter, systems of international trade are 
cumbersome and destructive of trade itself. If any substan- 
tial part of world trade has to be done on that system, it will 
result in a serious contraction of world trade and a regrettable 
lowering in the standard of living. A lowering in the world 
standard of living is inevitable in any case, but it could be 
relatively short-lived with international trade conducted on 
a multi-lateral or free exchange—gold settlement basis. 

With an Allied victory, international trade could be re- 
established at the end of the war, on a free exchange—gold 
settlement basis, using a portion of the huge gold holdings 
of the United States to get the system working. 

A victory by the dictators appears definitely to bar any 
such solution, nevertheless it should not be excluded as one 
of the possibilities. 

The United States has consistently stood for the principle 
of multi-lateral trade as opposed to the so-called barter sys- 
tem, but if the rest of the world adopts totalitarian methods 
of trade, we will be compelled to conform if we wish to sell 
our surpluses. Barter means the swapping of goods for goods. 
Obviously, that can only be done in our case by setting aside 
the tariff in many particulars. 

The alternative to this course is to so readjust our econ- 
omy as to become almost entirely self-contained. This would 
involve such far-reaching and radical changes, accompanied 
by so severe a reduction in our standard of living that it is 
very doubtful if democracy would survive the shock. Just 
as one example, there would be the problem of the two 
million farm families in the United States whose production 
is normally required for export, not to mention the more 
direct and immediate effect on the South of the loss of our 
cotton exports. 

Rather than undertake any such radical readjustment, 
would it not be much wiser to trade with the rest of the 
world in whatever way may be open to us, meanwhile work- 
ing with every means in our power to restore international 
sanity as quickly as possible? 

Fateful days lie ahead. 

Days which will test our patriotism, our mettle, our ability 
to make sacrifices. 
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Everyone of us, each according to his circumstances, will 
now have to make a contribution to the preservation of our 
way of life. 

History must not say of us, “Too bad, but they couldn’t 
take it!” 

When the situation becomes somewhat clearer, doubtless 
the President of the United States will tell us what we face 









and will give us a kind of blueprint of what we must do to 
stop this juggernaut of destruction before it reaches the 
western world. 

The American people are entitled to the whole story, bad 
as it may be. That they can chin whatever program has to 
be followed, when they understand it, let no man for one 
moment doubt. 


Character—The First Line of Defense 


OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE CANNOT LONG EXIST WITHOUT RELIGIOUS FAITH 


By DR. ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, President of the University of California 
Delivered before the Biennial Council of Congregational and Christian Churches, meeting in Berkeley, August 17, 1940 


the decline of spiritual force in the world is the result 

of conflict between truth which we speak of as scien- 
tific and truth which one describes as metaphysical. This I 
do not believe; there can be no incommensurable conflict 
within the concept of truth and no real conflict among its 
varied aspects. As Dean Willard L. Sperry, of the Harvard 
Divinity School, has pointed out: “If we can persuade stu- 
dents to live the Truth for its own sake, then all these other 
incidental problems which we have been discussing will 
slowly solve themselves. But if we fail at the central point, 
then we become the dauntless soldiers of a forlorn hope, so 
far as religion in the American college goes.”” Theology may 
conflict with other ologies, for all ologies are but the ideas 
of men, but there can be no conflict between the material 
and spiritual once man has discerned wherein consists the 
truth that lies in each. Bacon said it all three hundred years 
ago in his essay, Of Atheism: “I had rather believe all the 
fables in the legend, and the Talmud and the Alcoran, than 
that this universal frame is without mind; and, therefore, 
God never wrought miracles to convince atheism, because 
his ordinary works convince it. It is true that a little philos- 
ophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men’s minds about to religion; for while the mind 
of man looketh upon second causes scattered, it may some- 
times rest in them and go no further; but when it beholdeth 
the chain of them confederate, and linked together, it must 
needs fly to Providence and Deity.” 

What conflict there is today between science and religion 
is not in the intellectual realm, where once consciously we 
met it, but rather in the practical realm, where everyday 
unconsciously we confront it. As Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
says, “For every person who today gives up religion because 
intellectually he cannot believe in it, one suspects that there 
are a hundred persons who give up religion because, in view 
of what science can do for them, they feel that, practically, 
they do not need religion. The scientists have done their 
work magnificently. That is the trouble. They have forged 
far ahead. They have outstripped our moral character, our 
spiritual quality, our religious faith. The fact, however, is 
not, as so many think, that the more science we have, the 
more religion can be discarded, but rather, that the more 
science we have, the more character-building religion is de- 
manded.” Let me put myself squarely behind that last 
statement of Dr. Fosdick’s. “The more science we have, the 
more character-building religion is demanded.” Science can 
never plumb the depths of the human heart or encompass the 
vast desert of its desires. Indeed, science itself depends upon 
that which is the very essense of religion, for science, too, 
has its high origin in devotion to something greater than 


“Tees are still some, in these days, who believe that 





itself, the disinterested love of truth, out of which alone, as 
from the inexhaustible artesian well, flows all its potential- 
ities for humanity. 

In recent years that were ending an era though we knew 
it not, many men resolved the so-called conflict between 
science and religion, as Fosdick noted and I have just quoted, 
on what seemed to them a practical basis, in favor of science. 
Today, as they stand at one of the great, decisive moments in 
history, when the engines of the machine age are destroying 
the lives and liberties of men, would any one of them dare 
to answer that science suffices? I think not. Threatening 
forces of unmeasured but clearly demonstrated strength are 
on the march and heading—whither? There is a great and 
imperative necessity for some countervailing or, I think more 
accurately, some directive and, in some degree, complemen- 
tary force, that shall rally the recuperative powers of man- 
kind and win the race with catastrophe. H. G. Wells has 
spoken of education as such a force, but much as I respect 
the power and influence of education, I cannot agree with 
him that it has the necessary speed and stamina for such a 
race. It is not the minds but the souls of men that must be 
regenerated if catastrophe is not surely to come. Men and 
nations must have not so much a change of mind as a change 
of heart. They must not so much base action upon the sandy 
foundation of human reason, as upon the rock of Divine will. 
They must listen to God and obey, lest they listen to Hitler 
or Stalin and grovel. The first line of defense, the one im- 
pregnable fort of every nation is the character of its citizens. 
Rich though a nation may be in land and trade, numerous 
in population, secure behind concrete defenses, yet, without 
faith, it is as nothing and its feet are set on the highroad to 
destruction. Whereas the nation rich in character and rich 
in faith, is also rich in strength. For character is wealth 
and faith is power, and science, acknowledging these supreme 
realities, gladly takes its proper place as humanity’s hand- 
maid. 

Seventeen years ago, Woodrow Wilson, in one of his last 
messages to the American people, said: “Our civilization can- 
not survive materially unless it be redeemed spiritually.” He 
had observed the revolution in Russia and he was fearful 
lest the discontent which was even then becoming manifest 
elsewhere as well, might bring similar and equally dire effects 
in other countries, and even here. These effects could be 
prevented, he felt, only if capitalism and democracy, which 
are inextricably interwoven, were made truly rational through 
permeation by “the spirit of Christ.” A return by all classes 
to the basic Christian doctrine of “sympathy and helpfulness 
and a willingness to forego self-interest in order to promote 
the welfare, happiness, and contentment of others” was his 
prescription for an ailing world. You can’t hope, he said, 
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for peace in world affairs or in national affairs until you 
have it in the individual hearts of men. That is not the 


least true of the many true things that Woodrow Wilson 


aid. Nor is his a solitary voice. The senior statesman of 
the Republican party, Herbert Hoover, has spoken similarly. 
1 quote: “The world has come out of confusion before be- 
cause some men and women stood solid. They held safety 
for the world, not because they knew the solution to all these 
confusions, not because they even had the power to find solu- 
tions. “hey stood firm and they held the light of civilization 
until the furies passed because they individually held to 
certain principles of life, of morals, and of spiritual values. 
‘These are the simple concepts of truth, justice, tolerance, 
mercy, and respect for the dignity of the common man. To 
hold and lift these banners in the world will go far to solve 
its confusions.” | would add only that these are the tradi- 
tional banners of the Church of Christ. 

Theoretically, these are also the banners under which 
the United States of America marches. At least, we impress 
upon every coin of our realm, down to the last penny, the 
words, “In God we trust.” We used to make an exception 
of the buffalo nickel, but when we put the simulacrum of 
Thomas Jefferson on that humble coin, we put those same 
mystic words right across the bridge of his nose. It was a 
kind of compensation, I suppose, for thus memoralizing a 
“free thinker.” But though we put this motto on our money, 
you will look for it in vain over the doors of our public 
schools. We have felt that it was necessary to keep religion 
out of the schools because men have made religion partisan 
and contentious, and to confine instruction to “the facts of 
everyday life.” Anything as stable as an eternal verity is 
obviously statistically impossible, and therefore dangerous to 
youth. 

Indeed, we go further and protect our young from all that 
is impractical, and immaterial, and beyond the bounds of 
reason. Even art has now to have a message; if it is beauti- 
ful we damn it as “pretty”; if it shows neither structural nor 
human delipidation, we say it is not “honest.” The accent is 
on ugliness, the emphasis on the triumph of ugliness. In 
literature the era is one of garbage collecting and hero 
smashing. Biographies have upset the idols of the youth of 
earlier generations and exposed their feet of clay. Poetry is 
said to be “response to environment,” rather than emotional 
insight into truth, goodness, and beauty. History interprets 
the Constitution as the result of efforts by speculators in 
government bonds to make good their gambles. The spotlight 
has been shifted from the triumphs in American life to its 
shortcomings and its failures. We hear little now of the rise 
from log cabin to White House, and a lot about “the lost 
generation” and the “tragedy of youth.” We seldom read, 
except in the advertisements of the General Electric Com- 
pany or the National Manufacturers Association, of the 
hard-won fruits of the industrial revolution, which have 
raised the physical standards of human life to the highest 
point ever reached in the long procession of the ages. Instead, 
we are told day in and day out of technological unemploy- 
ment, lack of security, and the soul-numbing service of the 
machine. Determinedly the story of the race has been robbed 
of all sense of victory and achievement, and interpreted as a 
harrowing record of exploitation and frustration. How this 
course may win devotion and thus serve the cause of our 
democratic ways of life, in a competitive world where Com- 


munism and Naziism are sworn to destroy them, has not yet . 


been revealed. The old proverb has it that nothing succeeds 
without enthusiasm, that is to say, unless God is in it, and 
the old proverb is right. 

Essentially Americanism, which in democracy, is a moral 


and spiritual adventure, concerned primarily with a sound 
and workable philosophy of life, summed up in the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man, respect for human 
personality, and recognition of the dignity and value of the 
individual. In his brilliant statement on The Coming Vic- 
tory of Democracy, Thomas Mann tells us he believes in 
democracy because he believes in freedom, and he believes in 
freedom because he believes in human nature and the dignity 
of man, who is more than a depersonalized unit in the state. 
Man is a spiritual being whom it is the duty of the state to 
serve. He is more than a slave to be kept in order and sub- 
mission by the crack of a master’s whip. “The essential 
man,” says he, “is not the creature who hurls down bombs 
on children, but the mind that devised the flying machine, 
the seeker and builder, not the destroyer.” 

Religious liberty is the primary source of our civil liberties, 
and of all our freedom—free speech, free press and radio, 
freedom of assembly, and the right of petition. When we 
explore the history of our institutions we come very soon to 
the matter of religious belief. It was the great religious 
awakening of the sixteenth century that brought about the 
political awakening of the seventeenth. The American Revo- 
lution was preceded by the great religious revival of the 
middle eighteenth century, which had its effect both in Eng- 
land and in the colonies. When the common people turned 
to the reading of the Bible as they did in the Netherlands 
and in England, when they were stirred by the spirit of 
reform as they were in the days of Robert Browne and 
Thomas Cartwright, the way was being prepared for a 
Cromwell and for a Washington. The whole system of our 
republican government was enfolded in the idea of the Con- 
gregational Churches as explained by Browne in his book, 
the substance of whose long title is The Life and Manners 
of All True Christians. It was because religion had given 
the common people a new importance, a new glory, a new 
driving force, that they demanded a new freedom and a 
new government. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the early settlers 
in America was the belief that man is a free individual with 
personal moral responsibility in matters of faith. They came 
to the shores of a new continent impregnated with the prin- 
ciples of personal moral responsibility, the right of private 
judgment, and the right of free assembly which, together, 
filled them with a fervent passion and unshakable belief in 
the inward spirituality of the individual. They based their 
political philosophy and their economic system on the concept 
that there is something about the human spirit that is sacred ; 
that there is a place in the human soul that no government 
and no man may justly enter, where reside those inalienable 
rights that the Declaration of Independence later asserted 
in such soul-stirring periods. As John Adams put it, “You 
have rights antecedent to all earthly government; rights that 
cannot be repealed or restrained by human laws; rights de- 
rived from the great Legislator of the Universe.” That, of 
course, is religion quite as much as democracy, and we of 
this generation cannot reject the one and retain the other. 

There is a wonderful story in the Scriptures, the story of 
the Shumanite’s son. You remember the little boy had a 
sunstroke, and he came to his mother saying, “My head, my 
head,” and his mother took him into her lap, and he laid 
there for a while and died. She sent for the prophet Elisha, 
who did not come at once but sent his servant Gehazi, with 
his staff. So Gehazi brought Elisha’s staff and placed it on 
the little boy, and the Scriptures tell us there was neither 
voice nor hearing and nothing happened. Then the mother 
called for the prophet himself and Elisha came and “lay upon 
the child, and put his mouth on his mouth, and his eyes upon 
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his eyes, and his nose upon his nose, and he stretched himself 
upon the child and the body of the child was warm”; and 
the life came back to the little boy and he placed him in his 
mother’s arms. What that parable means, of course, is that 
you cannot get something for nothing. Gehazi had not got 
that contact with God out of which comes wonder-working 
power. Gehazi was just an ordinary person who had not 
living faith. And democracy without the backlog of Chris- 
tianity is just another government whose bright flame of 
yesterday may be but ashes tomorrow. 

It is thoughts like these that the editors of the magazine, 

Fortune, must have had in mind when they wrote: “. . . 
there has been a declining emphasis on spiritual values and 
a rising emphasis on materialism as a doctrine of life. 
We have, therefore, the peculiar spectacle of a nation which, 
to some imperfect but nevertheless considerable extent, prac- 
tices Christianity without actively believing in Christianity. 
We are asked to turn to the Church for our enlightenment, 
but when we do so we find that the voice of the Church is 
not inspired. The voice of the Church today, we find, is the 
echo of our own voices. And the result of this experience, 
already manifest, is disillusionment. There is only one way 
out of the spiral. The way out is the sound of a voice, not 
our voice, but a voice coming from something not ourselves, 
in the existence of which we cannot disbelieve. It is the 
earthly task of the pastors to hear this voice, to cause us to 
hear it, and to tell us what it says. If they cannot hear it, or 
if they fail to tell us, we, as laymen, are utterly lost. With- 
out it we are no more capable of saving the world than we 
were capable of creating it in the first place.” 

That “voice coming from something not ourselves, in the 
existence of which we cannot disbelieve,” I am not ordained 
to hear or to interpret, but it seems to me that it would surely 
speak in this hour of peril of a Christianity shorn of theolog- 
ical hairsplitting and ritualistic upholstery, free from the first 
mortgage claims of twoscore or more denominations and 
sects. It would speak of a religion not limited to five hun- 
dred million professing Christians, but blessing all peoples 
of the earth who, even as we, are struggling toward the solu- 
tion of the final mystery, with a little of the sublime and a 
great deal of the ridiculous in the creeds and the theologies 
that we and they have so far been able to draft. We benefit 
the Devil and no one else when we forget George Bernard 
Shaw’s succinct remark: “There is only one religion, though 
there are a hundred versions of it.” That voice from without 
ourselves would speak, finally, of Truth made available to 
all men in order that they might come to see the deep reality 
of their brotherhood and the shallow superficiality of their 
differences. Such Truth might be taught as freely in our 
schools as anything else, and in place of the three R’s we 
might proclaim the four R’s: reading, ’riting, ’rithmetic, and 
religion. 

That alone would be an advance tremendous in its impli- 
cations, for not the least of the evils of the age in which we 
live is the neglect of youth’s capacity for faith, Human 
beings are not machines, not even German human beings. 
They won’t operate efficiently on fuel and physical attentions 
alone. Few, if any, human beings can live happily or effec- 
tively unless, consciously or unconsciously, they are building 
a shrine in which, item by item, they collect and cherish the 
ideas and ideals in which they have faith. The totalitarian 
dictators have been astute enough to realize this and to pro- 
vide for their youth something to believe in, some object of 
faith. If youth can’t find a legitimate object with which to 


fill its capacity for faith, it will listen to the promises of 
political messiahs, or to quack medicine salesmen, or to the 
leaders of exotic cults. 
























































; It is of prime importance, then, that the message of relig- 
ion, the immortal values of Christianity, and the codes of 
ethics and morals which are associated with them, should not 
be lost to our American youth. They can be saved only by 
a new testament which presents the fundamentals of spiritual 
belief, free of dogma, and in no important aspect running 
counter to the scientific knowledge that youth has acquired 
elsewhere, but, rather, lighting with transcendent significance 
an otherwise meaningless array of facts concerning man, 
nature, and the cosmos. You may remember that when the 
Apostles set out to spread the gospel of Christ, following his 
resurrection, their first mass conversion came to pass through 
a miracle that enabled them to speak to all nationalities si- 
multaneously in many tongues. The listeners were convinced 
and converted because they were able to hear the Apostles 
in their native languages. 

If youth is to be likewise convinced and converted in the 
present day and age, those who are the heirs of the Apostles 
must learn to speak youth’s language and to convey the 
essentials of spiritual thought in a way which is both intelli- 
gible and acceptable to youth. The most common and per- 
sistent motive leading to the study of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of California (other than credit accumulation), I have 
found, is the imperious need of youth for an understanding 
of life that will accord with reasonable beliefs about the 
nature of things—a demand which traditional religious insti- 
tutions and ideas seem no longer able to supply, at least for 
the many. The basis of this need is, I believe, the natural 
piety of man. As some philosopher has said, “this feeling of 
wonder and gratitude towards the sources of our well-being 
denotes a significant quality in our human manner of living. 
It is prior to and, in an important sense, deeper than any 
organized historical religion or any metaphysical view of the 
world. Adding a new dimension and a new significance to 
human achievement and aspiration, it lends an imaginative 
and poetic quality to experience. Without natural 
piety, there would be no religion, as a permanent and signif- 
icant expression of experience.” 

Natural piety is not an attribute of man which is created 
artificially. It may be broadened and deepened by the pastor, 
the priest, or the professor, but it exists in all men to a 
greater or lesser degree, regardless of training. It is not 
merely a faculty of the human mind and spirit; it is an appe- 
tite of the mind and spirit. It must be satisfied in one way 
or another, if only by the intoxicating and distorting experi- 
ence of revivalism or iconoclasm. When we express fear that 
democracy has grown soft, that its morale has disintegrated, 
that its unity of thought and action, its esprit de corps are 
no more, we are speaking again of the malnutrition of natu- 
ral piety, or the neglect of the human capacity for faith. If 
we neglect to meet this need, this capacity, through divine 
revelation supplemented by the highest teachings of the pres- 
ent and past, men will grasp at the first crust that is thrown 
their way, even though it comes from the hand of a dictator 
and though they must surrender their liberty to get it. 

And so I have come with much labor to my point, which 
is that the fundamental tenets of faith in democracy and of 
faith in a merciful God are complementary and supplemen- 
tary each to the other. Our Anglo-American political philos- 
ophy is founded on the religious concept of the soundness of 
the individual which every form of collectivism must deny. 
I am convinced, therefore, that our American heritage can- 
not for long exist without a firmly grounded religious faith, 
for the very same qualities which religion stresses—self- 
sacrifice, self-abnegation, willingness to give one’s time and 
effort without hope of material reward, scrupulous regard 
for the rights of others—are every one essential for the main- 
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tenance of representative democracy. As Dorothy Thompson 
has said, “The conception of man as the child of God—a 
soul capable of reason, capable of developing and perfecting 
himself in the image of the ideal—this . is the only 
philosophical justification of democracy.” 

Our time needs above all else people who feel that they 
have a rendezvous with life which must be kept; who identify 
themselves with the hopes and struggles of their fellowmen; 
who endeavor to live not for self alone but with a helping 
hand toward all their brothers. About us everywhere today 
we find the triumph and the sorrow that come through the 
contrary teaching that men are the products of economic or 
biological determinism, and that the forces that have made 
them can as easily destroy them. This is a philosophy most 
congenial to dictators. It flourishes not only where men 
are regarded merely as fodder for future wars or as cogs in a 


totalitarian machine, but also everywhere that men exploit 
other men for their own advantage. The world will not be 
fit for human habitation until it has become as a “city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God,” or, if 
you prefer less mystic language, until its people have devel- 
oped those inner qualities of mind and spirit that produce 
great living. As William James said: “For my part, I do 
not know what the sweat and blood and tragedy of this life 
mean, if they mean anything short of this. If this life be 
not a real fight, in which something is eternally gained for 
the universe by success, it is no better than a game of private 
theatricals from which one may withdraw at will. But it 
feels like a real fight,—as if there were something really wild 
in the universe which we, with all our idealities and faith- 
fulness, are needed to redeem; and first of all to redeem our 
own hearts from atheism and fears.” 


Education for World Unity 


UNFLINCHING COURAGE AND DEVOTION NEEDED 


By HANS KOHN, Professor of History at Smith College 
Delivered before the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association for Adult Education, May 21, 1940 
(Copyright by the Journal of Adult Education, New York) 


strikingly similar to the one in which we find our- 

selves today, a man of Greece, who saw more clearly 
and spoke more courageously than most of his contempo- 
raries, uttered warnings against a military autocracy that 
threatened his country from without. His warnings were 
unheeded because they were unwelcome. 

That man was Demosthenes, the Athenian orator, who 
lived in a period when the citizens of Athens—leading de- 
mocracy of the Greek city-states—seemingly secure in their 
prosperity and isolation, were oblivious to impending dangers. 
Perhaps they thought that the day of world empires was 
gone forever, whereas in reality the greatest of those empires 
were still to come. Athens was full of false prophets who 
circulated among the people, offering advice that rings famil- 
iarly in our ears today: “Athenians, mind your own business. 
Preserve your own peace. Let other peoples take care of 
themselves, work out their own problems, fight their own 
battles.” 

I wish to set before you here for your consideration half 
a dozen passages from various speeches of Demosthenes, de- 
livered in the fourth century before our era. Change the 
names of places and of persons, and these same words might 
have been said in England or in France two years ago. With 
equal force they could, and should, have been said in the 
United States at least twelve months ago. 

Read this: “Men of Athens, I want you to know and 
realize two things: first, what an expensive game it is to 
squander your interests one by one: and secondly, the restless 
activity which is ingrained in Philip’s nature, and which 
makes it impossible for him ever to rest on his laurels.” 

And this: “Seriously, is anyone here so foolish as not to 
see that our negligence will transfer the war from Chalcidice 
to Attica? Yet if that comes to pass, I am afraid, men of 
Athens, that just as men who borrow money recklessly at 
high interest enjoy a temporary accommodation only to for- 
feit their estates in the end, so we may find that we have 
paid a heavy price for our indolence, and because we consult 
our own pleasure in everything, may hereafter come to be 
forced to do many of the difficult things for which we had 
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no liking, and may finally endanger our possessions here in 
Attica itself.” 

And then this: “The chief object, however, of his arms 
and his diplomacy is our free constitution: on nothing in the 
world is he more bent than on its destruction. And it is in 
a way natural that he should act thus. For he knows for 
certain that even if he masters all else, his power will be 
precarious as long as you remain a democracy; but if ever 
he meets with one of the many mischances to which man- 
kind is liable, all the forces that are now under restraint will 
be attracted to your side.” 

And this: “But if anyone mistakes for peace an arrange- 
ment which will enable Philip, when he has seized every- 
thing else, to march upon us, he has taken leave of his senses, 
and the peace that he talks of is one that you observe towards 
Philip, but not Philip towards you.” 

And this: “Men of Athens, you have deserted the post in 
which your ancestors left you; you have been persuaded by 
politicians . . that to be paramount in Greece, to possess 
a standing force, and to help all the oppressed, is a super- 
fluous task and an idle expense; while you fondly imagined 
that to live in peace, to neglect all your duties, to abandon 
all your possessions and let others seize them one by one, 
ensured wonderful prosperity and complete security.” 

Finally, consider this passage from the speech “For the 
Liberty of the Rhodians,” in which Demosthenes pleads with 
the Athenians to come to the aid of the Rhodian democrats 
and help them to resist the aggression of Philip and his 
fellow oligarchs: 

“Seeing that Chios and Mytilene are ruled by oligarchs, 
and that Rhodes and, I might almost say, all the world are 
now being seduced into this form of slavery, I am surprised 
that none of you conceives that our constitution too is in 
danger, nor draws the conclusion that if all other states are 
organized on oligarchical principles, it is impossible that they 
should leave your democracy alone. For they know that none 
but you will bring freedom back again, and of course they 
want to destroy the source from which they are expecting 
ruin to themselves.” 

What was the situation in Greece when Demosthenes was 
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thus exhorting the Athenians to rouse themselves to the 
truth of their position and resist the impending peril to their 
democracy? At that time, the country was divided into small 
city-states, each isolationist in its political philosophy, each 
supposedly secure in its own strength against all the world. 
To the suggestion that these separate city-states might perish 
before the new techniques of aggression which were being 
developed by the great powers that moved beyond their bor- 
ders, the Greeks willfully shut their minds. Fighting planes 
and dive bombers were still things of the distant future; 
nevertheless, the Macedonians were then perfecting methods 
of attack hitherto untried, and the question that the Greeks 
were forced to face was whether they should cling to the 
individual sovereignty and isolation of their cities or unify 
themselves for mutual assistance and protection. 

History tells us what their answer was. They refused to 
join together, and ultimately they succumbed, all of them 
one by one, to Philip. Greek liberty was gone. Greek democ- 
racy had perished. Athens was no longer a city of free men; 
it had ceased to be the light for all mankind. 


II 


I have said that the situation of the Greeks in the days 
when Philip threatened and Demosthenes warned was similar 
to our own today. I wish now to point out two important 
differences that we should never overlook. 

The first difference is that Greece was only a small part 
of the world. Beyond its limits lay whole continents, still 
unknown. In these lands there might be born—as there has 
been—a sort of liberty then undreamed of. Today, there 
are no undiscovered continents, no frontiers still waiting to 
be opened up. The whole world has become one, and its 
destiny is one. In the place of Greece, as it was then, stand 
today all the democracies and all hope for future freedom. 

The second and more important difference between the 
fate that overtook the Greeks and the possibility that con- 
fronts us now lies in the nature of the threatening force. 

Alexander the Great, who realized, or tried to realize, the 
ambitions of his father, Philip, was not antagonistic to Athe- 
nian civilization. On the contrary, being a disciple of Aris- 
totle, Alexander had come to venerate the culture of the 
Greeks; he felt himself to be a Hellene. More than that, he 
considered himself the instrument by which that culture was 
to be disseminated far beyond the country of its origin. In 
reality, as all students of history know, it was Alexander who 
pointed the way to the birth of Stoic philosophy, with its 
recognition of the universal brotherhood of men in a rational 
world, and so made possible the greatest flowering of ancient 
civilization. 

The forces that threaten the democracies today are openly 
hostile to the democratic spirit; they do not look upon them- 
selves as heirs or carriers of the traditions of western civiliza- 
tion. They are doing what Alexander never did; they are 
leading a revolution against our civilization; a determined 
and conscious attack upon all that is basic to it. If they are 
victorious, the form and spirit of our life—our social life, 
our personal life—will be changed. Everything that we call 
good will be called evil, and everything that we call evil will 
be called good. 

If, now, we ask ourselves. what is the real root of the 
present trouble that afflicts our world, we have to go back 
twenty years and re-examine the Treaty of Versailles. With- 
out rehearsing the details, we can say that we had an oppor- 
tunity, by means of the great promises contained in this peace 
treaty, to do the three things that would have given us a firm 
basis for building a new world. If the ideals of Woodrow 








Wilson had been realized and if the spirit of enlightened 
liberalism had prevailed, these three things for which the 
foundations were well laid in the Treaty of Versailles might 
have been accomplished. 

The first was to break Prussian militarism, that incubus 
upon tne German people, which was a menace to all of 
Europe; the second was to liberate oppressed peoples and to 
give them a new sense of dignity and happiness; and the 
third was to form an association of the free peoples through- 
out the world for common protection—the League of 
Nations. 

The tragedy is that none of these three goals of the 
Treaty of Versailles was attained. None of them was ful- 
filled, not because of the “wickedness” of the governments, 
but because of the unwillingness of the peoples of the world 
to shoulder the burden of the peace treaties. In their short- 
sightedness they believed that they were still living in the 
nineteenth century. They did not realize that in 1919 a 
period of history had come to an end and a new era had 
begun. When the war was over, they relapsed into their old 
habits of thought, shrank back into isolation, and allowed 
themselves once more to be dominated by intense feelings of 
alleged self-interest and of nationalism. 

In the United States, the decade of the nineteen-twenties 
was one of disillusionment, of “debunking,” as it was called. 
It was also a period of wishful thinking, during which the 
American people persuaded themselves that they had at last 
achieved complete security, and that no new forces would 
ever again upset the established scheme of things. They 
refused to see that, as the Greek city-state had outlived its 
effectiveness in the fourth century B.C., just so the isolated 
and sovereign state of modern times, which developed from 
the Renaissance to the years of the first world war, had lost 
the basis for its existence in a new world of rapid communi- 
cation. Instead of recognizing this change and addressing 
themselves to the task of creating a new world for a new 
mankind, they persistently turned aside from any deeper un- 
derstanding of the new forces, from any firm moral choice 
that would have involved the assuming of personal respon- 
sibility. 

III 


In this hour of crisis, we are face to face with the question 
that confronted the Greeks in the time of Philip—the ques- 
tion of choosing between isolation and unity. If, like the 
Greeks, we allow the decision on this vital issue to go by 
default, we risk not only the loss of our liberties, as they did, 
but the far greater disaster of the destruction of the spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual values, which we and our forebears 
have cherished, and for which our fathers fought. 

During the post-war period, and even in the midst of the 
preparations for a new and infinitely more decisive war, we 
have chosen isolation. By “we” I do not mean only the 
people of the United States, although they were the first to 
slip back into isolation in 1919 and have been the last to 
awaken from its comfort. I mean the peoples of all the 
democracies, and in each democracy I mean the people as a 
whole. Isolationism was not the fault of any one class, as, 
for instance, the British Tories. It has been characteristic 
of all classes during the last twenty fateful years; many 
socialists indeed out-chamberlained Chamberlain. The task 
of trying to unite the peoples of the world has been blindly 
left by the democracies to the dictators. And the dictators 
are attempting to achieve this task, not by reason, but by 
brute force and the degradation of man; they are not working 
in the interests of human freedom and dignity, but are seek- 
ing everywhere to overthrow them. 
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How effectively have we educators come to the defense of 
reason and freedom? How fully are we living in this new 
world? Are not most of us still dwelling in an imaginary pre- 
war world, fascinated and paralyzed, unable to comprehend 
the forces that are changing reality far beyond any parallel with 
1914? What have we done through education to concen- 
trate the mind of the rising generation upon the one essential 
problem of the twentieth century, upon a true understanding 
of history and its forces? Have we not rather filled the 
minds of our people with so great a diversity of things that 
they have been distracted from the effort to concentrate upon 
the essential? Have we not increased their sentimentalism 
and their belief that wishful thinking, through the intensity 
of its sincerity alone, will blossom forth into reality? Have 
we not failed to show them that in the long run no democ- 
racy or decent life at home is possible, under twentieth cen- 
tury conditions, if it is not first and above all internationally 
secure? Have we in any way helped our people to realize 
that whatever happens anywhere on earth, happens to them? 

The consequence of our attitude was that in the fateful 
months of the summer of 1939 we had no true understanding 
of the situation which we were facing. The success of fas- 
cism during the fourth decade of the twentieth century was 
due to its profound recognition of the fact that the struggle 
to come was not to be about frontiers or about raw materials, 
about markets or about migrations, but was to decide the 
future of civilization everywhere. The world was to be 
united. The question remained whether the unification was 
to take place under the leadership of the liberal and demo- 
cratic forces that had come to the fore as the result of the 
Anglo-Saxon and French revolutions of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, or was to be imposed by the great 
counter-revolution represented by European fascism and Jap- 
anese militarism. The democratic peoples refused to shoulder 
the burden that the twentieth century put upon them; they 
are now paying the price for this refusal. 

We were in no way prepared for the inevitable conflict. 
In September, 1939, we and the smaller democracies in Eu- 
rope believed that we could escape the struggle by simply 
ignoring its existence. We tried to hide ourselves behind a 
wall of cynicism, behind denial that moral values were at 


stake, behind the complacent hope that if we minded our 
own business, somehow the conflagration would not spread 
and reach our shores. Everywhere those who had criticized 
Chamberlain, now outdid him; and to justify their “neutral- 
ity,” they found fault with the attacked and made excuses for 
the aggressors. Thus it happened that in the hour of su- 
preme test, when the democracies were faced with the im- 
mense responsibility of deciding the future for themselves 
and for civilization, they were totally unprepared to meet 
the test. 

The danger to democracy arose out of failure to compre- 
hend the issues that were involved. The final realization of 
their danger shocked the democracies into action, sometimes 
when it was very late, always when it was later than they 
thought; but it did not in every case arouse them to a full 
awareness of the truth that a world revolution is now in 
progress. 

It is imperative that without further delay we concentrate 
all our intellectual and moral resources upon the one task 
of freeing our people from the lack of understanding, from 
the illusions and fears that shackle them and make them 
undecided, hesitating, and panic-stricken, instead of resolute 
and farsighted. We must help them to see clearly what they 
wish to do and thus to gain the strength that springs from 
understanding knowledge and from devotion to a common 
and constructive purpose. We must equip them to live and 
function in the world of the twentieth century, which will 
be, whether we wish it or not, a unified world under a com- 
mon leadership. Our responsibility is to see that in this new 
world the dignity and worth of the individual shall be 
respected, the equality of men and races shall be recognized, 
the freedom of all shall be safeguarded; in short, that it 
shall be a world in which democracy will grow and peace 
will be assured. Such a world can not come in any easy 
way, not by soft living nor by minding our business; it will 
come only through a hard struggle, through many sacrifices, 
and through unflinching courage and devotion. Only thus 
can the great heritage of western civilization that springs 
from Athens and Jerusalem be preserved and transmitted 
to future generations, enriched and purified by the thought 
and toil, by the suffering and striving, of our generation. 
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